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' Rome.— -D^^/^^wj -^^ ^/ Rome. — Common 
Sewers (Cloacae). — ArchiteSture of tbe 
ancient Romans. — Field of Mars (Cam- 
pus Martius)i— rTy^^ Place of Trajan 
(Forum Trajanum). — Pantheon. — Coli- 
Jeum. — Triumphal Arch of Tttus.-^-^Tri' 
umphal Arch of Chnftantine.-^ Golden 
Houfe of Nero.-^Ancient Roman Forum, 
or Market Place. ^--^Temple of Peace. ^^-^ 
Triumphal Arch of Severus.—CapitoL — 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. — Triim- 
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2 5ECT. VIII* R0M2. 

Jienus. — Baths of Caracalla and Diocle^ 
. fian.-^ObeliJks. — Tombs. — Maufoleum of 
AuguJlHSy Mrian, and Cecilia Metella.^-^ 
Ruins cf ihe Monument of the Scipios^ 
and the fo called Tomb of the Horatii 
dni CuriatH.-^^Septizoftium cf Stptimus 
Severus^ — Remains of the Theatre of 
MarcelluSy of the JqueduSls of NerOj, Ti^ 
Jus Fefpafiany 4Utd'Caracalln. — Pyramid 
of Cejlus. — A very Jingular Antique dug 
out in i^QO. 

UPON inn impamal ftudy of tlie 
Romaa kiftory, even in Rcnne it- 
j(eJf, we :are conici&ced, .i^t the i^e of this 
£> &maus citf <fim]{ be traced to a far 
remoter period tb^n that whkh is in ge« 
neiial acceptation* Plutarch, Dionyfius 
Haiicarnaflus, jand other ancient authors, 
^ere of opinioQ that Ilon^ul^s w^s not 
Jbfi fcwnder, i>j«t only .the reftorer of 
fiooiei ..an<ichat,.infte^Qf having given 
it a naipcr, he rath^ ^borrowed his own 

fiom 



from it. The hiftory of Romulus it 
very flattering to the Romans, on account 

, of its prodigies and all die Hftions be* 
longing to it^ and formed Co intricate a 
texture with their religious opinions, cuf- 
toms, and laws, that a nice inquiry has 
been thought too arduous a taflc, nor 

. could it, in fa6b, have been made in later 
times ; hence the great Roman hiflorians 
have ftarced no doubts on that head. It 
is, however, obferved by Livy, that be- 
fore the arrival of the Trojans, a colony 
of Arcadians inhabited Mount Palatine ^ 
and thofe too have probably been pre- 
ceded by others, of whofe names and 
exploits not the leaft trace has remained. 
That they muft have been a very memo- 
rable natbn is proved, by the great mo- 
numents which they have left behind. The 

, ruins of "Pasftum alfo help to verify this 
conjefture, as th^y are of a quite peculiar 
ftyle, iVhich even indicates a more an- 
cient origin than tliat of the arts \a 

•Greece. . 
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SECT. VIII. ItOME. 

If we reprefent to ourfelves Rome with 
its fmall dependencies, in its commence- 
undent; if we remember the continual 
wars of this nation with their neighbours, 
it muft appear utterly impoflible, that the 
inhabitants of a poor town, which had 
neither trade, rior mines, nor extenfive 
poffeffions, and where every foul thought 
only to draw a moft fcanty fubfiftcncc 
from the fpontaneous fruits of the fields, 
and to live involved in a perpetual dif- 
cord ; if we remember, I fay, ail this, it 
muft appear utterly impoflible that thofe 
inhabitants fhould have undertaken the 
building of the ftupendous cloacae and 
aquedudts, which, as hiftory informs us, 
had been built in the reign of the 
kings. Notwithftanding the gigantic 
ftrufture of the works completed by 
that great nation at fiiicceflive periods, 
none was more ^extraordinary than the 
common fewers, whofe vtry ruins we ftill 
furvey with aftonilhment. Dionyfius 
Jiallcarnafliis calls thofe chac^y the caufe- 

ways. 
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ways, and aquedudts, the three wonder^ 
of Rome. 

The great cloaca (hews, even in its pre- 
fe'nt remains, what an enormous work it 
has been. We fee here ftortes, whofc 
breadth and height run each to fifteen feet. 
If we confider the enormous compafs of 
this fubterraneous ftrufture, we cannot 
hold it to be a production of the fecond 
century after the building of Rome, un- 
lefs we grant the moft implicit belief to 
biftorical prejudices. 

According to Strabo the vaults of the 
other cloaca were fo high, that a waggon 
loaded with hay could freely pafs through 
them. Though they were only built of 
bricks cemented with lime and Pozzalano 
earth, yet their folidity was beyond de- 
fcription. Pliny expreffes his furprife at 
their not having been crufhed by the 
weight of the vaft buildings which were 
crefted upon them. Agrippa had fevea 

B 3 aque- 
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^Kjufedufts led into them, for the purpofe 
of cleanfing continually. The cloaca 
were held in fuch cfteem by the Romans, 
that St. Auguftine upbraids them with 
having created a protefting deity by the 
name of Cloacina, to whom they built 
altars, and brought offerings. Several 
popes ordered thcfe ufeful ancient vaults 
to be repaired, and added new ones to 
them; btit they are at preftnt a mere 
fhadow, compared to what they once 
have been. ' In the year of Rome 441 
the firft water was led into the great 
common fewer, through an aqueduft 
which the cenfbr Appius Claudius or- 
dered to be built, and from whom the 
waiter was called Jqua Jppia. Its fource 
was at the diftance of two German miles 
from Rome, in the diftri<ft of Tufculum, 
now l^refcati. Till then the Romans 
had been content with the water of the 
Tiber, and thofe of the fountains and 
fpouts. By degrees the number of aque- 
ducts was augmented^r They were ufbally 

built 
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built of brlck^-fbone^ die water flowed, 
cddier under ground^ cur above it on greas:^ 
arches* Tbus it was. brought to Romc,r 
in getters of metal or lead^ from a di£*^ 
taaee of fo^ eig^^ tviwkre;,. oc more,. Ger^: 
manmiles. 

The Tufcarts were the ftrft architetft* 
of Rome -, th<ey Imtir all' gi^at edifices of 
tfac' city Rv their owiy flite, wEtch was ra* 
dier fbmewtiat rough, vMil^ the Romanisi ' 
got aequamted wkh the Gr^ks> whoi 
erected their firft ekganr templesy vi(Zr' 
dve temple of' fofkar Seuor on MbuM 
Capitoline^ that of Mars in* Ae Ffemmianv 
circus, and many others. The ancient 
Romans mcade their dependence upon the 
Gceeks, with regard to all that belonged 
tadicartsf and for diis rea&n, a&wof 
them: mad)e. archite£fcuce dieir bufinefi« 
Gofludus; was the firffc of their countrymen 
who acquired reputation in that art, which 
he had} ihadied. in Gceece; He waa cho^ 
fen- by Epiphanes to coiuidete thtr famous 

B 4 temple 
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temple qf Jupiter Olympius, which he 
did in a maftcrly manner. The Romans 
had but little to do with the abilities of 
that great mafter. Neverthelefs, Cajus 
Mutius, a Roman, ere6ted, about a cen- 
tury before the chriftian asra, the two in- 
genioufly-invented temples of honour 
and virtue, which were fo conftrudtcd, 
that there was no accefs to the former, 
without pafling through the latter. Vi- 
truvius, the. prince of the Roman archi- 
tc6ks, lived in the time of Auguftusj and 
cmbellifhed the world-ruling city, by or- 
der of that emperor, in a naoft extraor- 
dinary manner. 

Fronri the reign of Auguftus to that of 
Alexander Severus, i. e. from Vitruvius 
to the architect Nica, the father of Galen>- 
the great phyfician,. a period of near two 
hundred years, Rome continually in- 
creafed in magnificent edifices. In 
Auguftus*s reign, the houfcs and palaces 
of Rome had but pne ftory j they were, 
. , how- 
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however, very high, becaufe the poet Ru- 
CuUus compares them to cloud^afpiring 
towers. Auguftus ordered them, at laft, to 
be built no higher than feventy feet ; many 
had balconies inhabited by the Haves and 
freed-men : the apartments of the mafter 
were but a few feet above ground, * and a 
fmall number of ftone ftcps led to them 
from the ftreet. This fimple manner of 
building is probably die caufe of there not 
being the leaft trace left of an old Roman 
dwelling,, however fpacious they have 
been,, for they contained baths,, lafge 
haUs, gymnaftic places of exercife, and a 
great number of galleries, where the peo- 
ple could walk about iheltered from fun 
and weather.. 

To the art of building of the ancients 
belongs the peculiar means they made ufe 
of to procure founds to their halls; they 
placed vafes in the corners of the build- 
ings, which caught and fprcad the founds, 
and produced various modulations. 

B 5 The 
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The ancient field of Mars (Campm 
Marttus) is at prefent quite befct with 
btiildings, and makes the moft populous 
part of modern Rome. There was, per- 
haps, never a finer place on earth than 
this J its enormous circumference was en- 
vironed with the moft magnificent build* 
ings, whofe fcite was highly advantage- 
ous. The maufoleum of Auguftus, and 
his two obeliiks, the baths of Nero, the 
circus of Alexander Severus, the Pan- 
theon, the baths of Adrian, the baths ci 
Agrippa, the theatre of Pomipey, with a 
Cplofl!us near it, the circus of Flaminius, 
the theatre ofMarcellus, the naumachia^ 
of Auguftus, the column of Antoninc, 
befides a great number of porticoes, foun- 
tains, temples, and palaces, graced this 
ipot. From it could alfo be feen the 
monument of Adrian, fituate on the op- 
pofite fhore of the Tiber. In the center of 
this fum of human fplendor ftood the fa- 
ctious obeliik of the fun, which was ii6 
feet high, quite covered with hierogly- 
phics. 
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pllfxS) and faad bven bRraghcr fivni Egypt 
bjr CDQQaBQnd of Ai^ptftus.: in waa the 
greaceft in. Rosne^ and ierved tx> fhew die 
howr on d^ ^enormow fiin-dial, which' 
ftood aUb lA tbe field. of Mars ; ics cy« 
phers were plates of bronae one yard tongy 
and tke gPoiMid of the dial wai^ white mav-^ 
bie : it lies now fcattercd in ruins xxpoa^ 
die ground, m a comer near the place 
w6ere it formeHy ftood« A fine column 
of »ed %eckled marble,^ fifty feet high,' 
M^mh had been fetched ffom« Egypt^ and 
ereAed to the hofiottr of Antontne Piu6, 
lliared the fame fate: it was dug out in 
due beginning of die prefent age : the 
ha&, with basi-rdiefs and infcriptions,} 
fiands on Mount Citorio, but the column' 
itietf lies in a hut built of planks; it isi 
flUL entire,, and though the expence of re-^ 
erecting it would be very Imail, yet the 
apoftolie diao&bcr has mad^ it a maxim ^ 
caie&lly to avoid^ all «innecefiary ex--* 
pences. 

B6 Tlw 
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: The Forum Tragammi> buHt bjr Apol* 
' lodorus, the Greek archite6bj was^ after 
the field of .Mars^ the moft magnificent 
place of ancient Rome: upon it have 
been temples, colonnades, porticoes, quite 
covered with bronze, many marble and 
metal flatues, befides the great equeftrian 
ftatue of Trajan> his triumphal arch, the 
magnificent pillar, &c. This tout enftmble. 
ijpas fo admirable, that when the emperor 
Conftantius, fon of Conflandne the Great, 
came to Rome, he was fo enraptured 
with the fplendor of this city, e^ccially 
with this forum, :as to avow, that 
fame, which in all things furpafled the 
thing itfelf, had not done juftice to 
Rome. Nothing remains of the magni- 
ficence of this forum, except the majeftic 
column, which (lands upon a mean, un- 
dignified Ipot, and whoie high bafe lies 
buried under ground, fo that one muft go 
down many fteps before one reaches its 
foot. What an immenfe elucidation of 
hiftorical fa£ts is to be found in this fingle 

monu- 
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moitinment; ! It -has already decided a 
great number of difputes, efpecially witfc 
regard to the Coftumiy which, without 
this column, would have remained eternal 
problems. The atchievements of Trajan^ 
his viftories by land and fca, offerings, 
proceffions, triumphs, vafcs of all forts, 
jdtars, machines of war, and an infihite 
number of other lubjedte, are reprefented 
upon it with a great deal of art and truth. 
Above fix thoufand different reprefenta-^ 
tions may be counted upon it. On the top 
was a ftatue and an lirn, in which, accor- 
ding to hiftorians, the afhes of that excel- 
lent prince have been preferved. Eiitro- 
pius records him as the firft who obtained 
the prerogative of having his tomb within- 
the city. 

. The place upon which the column of 
Antonine forinerly ftbod, was for inferior 
in beauty to that of Trajan and his ftatue, 
of which it is merely an imitation. It ftands 
now upon one of the fineft Ipots of mo- 
dern 
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cfem Rome^ where it has a verj great ef^. 
ts&; h cxiafifts of tweniy-ciglit anarblr 
maflca, and has from within, lyo Aeps, 
and fort]B-OD8 windows fi»m witbout. 
Thc»]g^ diis column ftanda free^. and is^ 
enTht>ned wkb psdacea^ people muft wadr 
iJirou^ the mud. ia order to get acce& to^ 
it. Filth iofedb. ali die great places q£ 
Konoe except that of Sc Pefier% nor wookt 
this be excepted fix)m the general'ruleybatr 
thdt it lie» at a greater diftance fixim the 
dwellings; It is incredtblje to what aipi€c;hh 
fikhineis is carried in Rdme t as palaces 
and houies are moBdj open^ their cntraner 
<is ufually remfered unfiifferabte, fa^in^ 
made the receptacle of the nooft di%uft£ul: 
wants. The fame is to be ob&rved wit& 
regard to the ftairs^ which are often quite 
covered with dirt. The Romans are fo 
accnfionaed . tb t&is> that eren. princes in 
their own palace&looltupon it with, isidif- 
ferqicc. 

N Nothing 
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Nothing can^ exceed tike raogmficenee 
of the pan&eon^ with its &teen granite 
piflars. Thofe of the facade of St. 
Peter's, which confift of .cooimon flone^ 
and exhibit already the firft figna of ruin 
by large holes that are in them, make bat 
a very bad figure, if compared to thoie of 
the pantheon, which have Corinthian 
capitals^ and are all hewn out of one, piece 
tJiirty--feven feet high. The opening in 
the vault, through which the building ve^ 
ceives light, ' has the fame measure, viz. 
thirty-feven feet diameter. This magni* 
ficent mafter^piece was ercfted: by Agrip- 
pa ; it was repaired by Domitian, Mar- 
cius Aurelius, and Sepdmus Severus ; and 
in the reign of the Greek emperor Fhocas^ 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary by 
pope Boniface IV. 

Of all die remains of Roman f^lisndor 
this is the only one that has been pre* 
&rved entire : but the fmall ipot on which 
this inimitable monument is ftaading^ has 

no 
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no prolpedv and houfes are built too clofe 
to it. To this vice of locality may be 
added^ the difagreeable fmdl of all the 
provifions which are foldJiere^ and oiany 
other inconveniences, which are, as it 
were, accumulated upon each other to 
hinder the obferver from admiring this 
edifice in a proper placidity of mind^ 
.Twenty-five years before the birth of 
Ghrift, when it was firft erefted, there 
were feven fteps leading to the entrance, 
but Rome has fo much fufiered by devaf- 
tations, and the ground has bQ^n fo much 
raifed^ that a few centuries ago, inftead of 
mounting, peopled ufed to defcend thir- 
teen fteps. Pope Alexander VII. had 
the earth removed, fo that the entrance is 
now quite even. The vault was not cover- 
ed with bronze, as is commonly maintain* 
ed, but fupported by large mafles of metal 
in form of timbers, which carried alfo the 
cieling . of the portico. Pope Urban 
VIII. ordered them to be taken off, to 
build the high altar of St. Peter's, and to 

found 
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fbundeighty cannons for the citadel of^Mmte 
jingelo. The weight of the metal aniounted 
to 1^6^392 pounds. In order to make 
amends to die pantheon^ or rather to the ' 
church of St. Mary, as it now is called, 
he had two mean-looking towo^ > built 
upon it. The air of antiquity wjxich was 
rfotwithftanding vifible in the vault or 
cieling,* has been, in our times, enjdrcly. 
deftroyed by Pope Boniface XIV. who. 
had it whitewaihed in the modem, 
manner. 

• 

' It:was the lot of this Iplendid edifice to * 
fufif r more by friends than by enemies. As 
early as the year 663, it was ftript |>y the 
emperor Conftantine III. who had all its 
beautiful ftatues and all that was valuable, 
brought to Conftantinople ; he would not 
^lowevei- touch the twenty-eight waggon^ 
l9ads:of relics which pope Bonifage .IV. 
had ordered to the pandieon in the year 
607. .; I am informed, that in ^ this prefent 
century, in the pontificate of Benedift 

. XlV. 
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3flV. tfiis holy trcafure wafi ftgain re- 
cruited with forty waggons^ loaded with 
the fame holy articles. To proeuire them' 
is a- matter of nekher diflicttfcy nor €f»- 
pence, • aa^ the Catacombs, which I flttft 
mention hereafter, contain' IISH? where- 
withal to load many waggons. In the' 
pantheon* are- the tombs of Raif^Mi cT 
Urbinoi Hannfibal Carraehe, and oc^' 
gfeat painters^ befidcs «ftat, of Meing, *- 
Germain The chevafier A55a!*a, mini#er 
at the court of Rome, had, at his own^ en-^ 
pence, a litde monument eredtcd to the 
Iftftei^ witbai»ihlcriplioivof h)S'0^;iq»: he 
would' imi«a^ eardkat BennbOy wbomadir 
^e escelknt stfnd welt-knowt^ epitj^h €ff 
Raphael, bist fWcceeded very baifly. Hiv^ 
epitaph exprefles neither the native coun- 
try of that cclebraeed German painter^ 
ncM* the monarch in who^ fervke he w^^ 
nor the name of his great benefddtor : the 
whole exppeifes, that he, A?ar», a &icnd 
of Meng*s, had this monufrtent ^eded tor 
hi« memory. 

In 



In fpite (^ the great care taken nc^ to 
touch the ruins of the great Colifeum, 
which has been done formerly y it falb by 
degrees under the power of time j huge 
mafles of Hone detach thennfetires fi-om-' 
it and roll upon each other, as there ^re 
everywhere wide breaches between, and 
there is no cement to keep them together, 
it may naturally be fuppofed, that irt a few 
centuries more nothing of the upper part 
WiB be left : but^ the lower, widt ite otot-* 
nk)us v^uks, is made for eternity, ancP 
will furely out-laft all the ruins of Rome*. 
A certain painter to a German court was^ 
£ke to have loft his life in^ this decaying 
edifice : he was a-fitting beneath a hover- 
ing maft of ftones, occupied with draw«> 
mg ; he Foie to fetch ibmething, and the« 
moment after the ftones, with a fuddeA 
dteadful crack, detached themfelves, co^ 
v^^d the place where he had been fitting, 
and buried alfi> his chair, hat, cane, and 
drawing-book, which may, perhaps, feme 
day give employment to future anti(}u«ian5» 

'Phis 
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This vaft building could be feen entire 
in 1534; it had 16 12 feet in circumfe'* 
rence, andcontained eighty arcades. Of 
the broken ftones of this gigantic work> 
the palace of Farnefe, St. Mark's^ and 
the chancery, have been erefted* Its 
amphitbeatrical ruins are now held facred> 
as fo many chriftians fufTcred martyrdom 
in them. Altars have been ere£kd with- 
iflj before which fome devout ibuls are 
always praying, in order to obtain the in- ' 
dulgences annexed to thofe a£ts pC 
devotion* 

Near the Collfeum is the triumphaf 
arch of Titus, which looks now like the 
gate of fome little walled town : it (lands 
at the &rtheft corner of the ancient Ro- 
man Forum, ftript of all its ornaments, 
and mod fhockingly mutilated. This 
iplendid monument, in fpite bf its infcrip- 
tions, would be looked upon as a com- 
mon thoroughfare, did not the excellent 
bas-reliefs of its infidc engage one's atten- 
tion. 
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tion. The ground is fa elevated here 
that one may grafp the figures. This 
arch was eredted in honour of Titus, for 
having conquered Judea : his triumph 
was the moft magnificent ever beheld in 
Rome. The number of triumphs, fi-om 
Romulus to Titus, amounted to three 
hundred. Ujpon it is a reprefentation of 
4the facred vafes of the temple of Jerufa- 
lem, the golden candleftick, the table 
with the fhew-bread, the decalogue, and 
ihc vafes ufed for facrifices, all theie de- 
corate the triumph of Titus. The real 
form of the facred utenfils, which are not 
only objeds of revcrenct to the jews, but 
to the chriftians too, would never have been 
known to us without this monument, 
upon which they have, in all probability^ 
been delineated with the greateft faithful- 
neis to their originals. This arch has 
been fhamefuUy neglefted, whilit fb many 
infignificant things are preierved with the 
greateft carefulnels. No jew will pais 
. through it, and will ra&er take a long 

bye-* 
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byC'Wtufi idiereprefeafiationcf thofepro^ 
&ned holy diings m\ift5 at wiy rate^ caufe 
.a poignant grkf to this oppreflfd nadon. 
Not far from kisiqgan the Fia Sasra^ idiich 
ied to the CapitdL 

Greater o^e has been taken <^ the 
vch of Conftantine i they not only left 
untouched ks own ornaments,- but even 
ilript that of Titus, to embcUifli the mo- 
nument of the firft chriftian emperor, 
which title has atoned for all his heinous 
•crimes, whilft the beneficeiit Titus was 
^uite out of confideration in die middle 
•ages, iieoaufe Jie was a heathen. We 
ibe upon this arch ^ight fine ftatues with^ 
^>ut heads ; high as they ftood, they were 
faken off fome night without the leaft 
4ioiies and the peribns who did it, and 
-the method they inade ufe of to accom- 
plifli ib difficult an enterprize, have re- 
mained -a fecret to this very hour. 



lo 
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^ jtn dH^<4iftfi£tj, upon ])4omt Pdlatibp, 
iff^s the jgoldea hwfe of N<j^ which, by 
It&if^iidor, Gul^id every thing in I^on>ie, 
but ics exiftence was viery .&ort. TJie 
i«^l uxipetiial p^^ce, in which Auguiilvs 
'lived /oity ycar^ ^as ^ plain ftruftyrje, 
iukI pf moderAtje Qtpeent ; but it w^ much 
ifK^ea^ 1^ Tiber iusj CaliguUf gndNerp, 
^1 finally deftrpyed by fire in the jn^pf 
Ch^ 64, /ftt which period Nero had < his 
£9il4w Ijioufe eroded iy)on the 449>e ipqt. 
Tlm^ iw.9sta imrble ftati^e in its veftibule 
ifto.fciet High, mkji(i^^» ftfterward^, jby 
.piider of V^p^fyii^ fswpvpd to his^jwp- 
iplucbeatf q, Md dedics^ i^ the (Ua. He 
:had fevengite a>etal rays put ^bpuc the^gd 
of this<>0j[oflp^ qach twenty-two feet and 
.4 half long. The fpot 00 which the golden 
^ ^^fe im formerly been ftifiding, is now 
converted i^to vineyards and pleafure 
gardens : neverthelefs, fbme confiderable 
ruins of it Are ftill eictant, and among 
. dbem a Gennan nobleman has fijced his 

V 

jrdidfii€e,whpls alwuyAbiffy with havipg 

the 
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die ground turned up. Di^ng is, in 
general, much carried on in Rome, and 
the property whfch feveral private peribns 
have acquired by it, is the greateft in- 
ducement to that pra£tice : among this 
number is the celebrated Mr. Hamilton^ 
a Scotch painter, who has made Rome 
iiis refidence for many years, and got a 
confiderable eftate by digging. Thelc 
fubterraneous Marches afibrd (6 much 
more encouragement, as the individual 
that undertakes them has never been a 
fofer : if he digs out ftatues or otiier mo« 
numents, he makes -his fortune ; if not^ 
he always finds fuch a quantity of all Ibrts 
of marble, as will fufficiently pay his ex- 
pcnccs. The Romans fay, that though 
digging was at no time more in vogue 
than now, yet at no former period Icfs has 
been foundthan at prefent. 

■ . 

The ancient Fonim Romanunn, or 
public market place, does indeed exhibit 
a fad ipedtaclct Among the huge ruins on 

aU 
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all {ides ', we behold three columns which 
ftand quite ieparate, and are looked upon 
as the fineft in Italy : tlnplace which was 
formerly filled with ilatiic|» aod contained 
the roftrum of die Cicer os ; the place trherc 
fo many great occurrences hai>pened, and 
where the people of Rome decided, dur • 
* ing many centuries, the fate of all na- 
tions; is now degraded to a cattle-markec 
Here was the temple of concord, built by 
Camilhjs, the di<ftator; that of Saturn, in 
which the public treafures werfe kepti 
that of 7»^/Vf r tonanSy or the thundering 
Jove^ befides tho£e of Antonine and Fauf- 
tina : the front of the latter, which make* 
the entrance to a church, is ftill to be 
feen, with many other temples *nd 
public buildings. 

If the circui*nference of the ancient 
feruai is ftrongly ex^nhiincd, its fmall ex- 
tent nrAift appear furprizing j becaufc the 
prelcnt cattle-jnarket (Campo Vaccino) oc- 
cupies much more ipace tlian the ancient 
Vol. II. C forum. 
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feruna. The market places of our greac 
cities are>f(Q^ the moft parti tDOct extenfivew 
Bu£.all furprife Al ^eafej if we alloivv it to 
have been largJtoough an the beginmag^ 
o£ the commaawealth : when Rome did 
afterwards grow 4KK>re powerfulj the fo-^ 
mm could not be extended ^rther, be- 
caufe it was befet with many fine bviild^ 
ings^ which were, moftly facred to the 
jgiodsj and could not for that reason be 
demoliflied* This gave an opportunity 
to Julius Caefar to have afterwards a new. 
place inade> which received from him 
the iiame of Forum Cafarii. The fmall 
extent of the ancient forum has alfo been 
jjie cauie that the people aflembledi oa 
all extraordinary occafions^ in xhe field of 
Mars^ which was far more fpacious. 

In the preient Can^ Vaccino there are, 
befides the above ruins^ ibme other great 
ones, commonly fuppofed to be the re-. 
mains of the temple of peace. This 
^jpinion of the antiquarians, ancient as it 

is. 
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is> has been a fubjed of g^eat controv^r-- 
iy : the ftrcmgeft argument i^inft it i^ 
the ftUl remaining niin^which bear no( 
theleaft refemblance to jtUoman temple ; 
nor is it credible^ that the temple of Janus 
lhould> fingly and alon^ have been diffe* 
rent from the others^ its partitions being 
quite the reverie of the form of a Roman 
temple. 

The white nurble triuipphal arch of 
Septimius Severus ftands alfo upon this 
placej and is half covered with earth ; its 
great lateral arcades are entirely filled up 
with it, but in other rcipefts it hasbeeii 
tolerably well preferved. Here the peo 4 
pie afcended the Fta Sacra, or the holy 
way, which Ifeads to the Capitol ; -but he 
that wilhes to reach it now, muft pafs over 
a great fand-hill, and its principal avenue 
is at prefent from the oppofite fide. This 
place has a very noble appearance ; the fine 
ftairs with fphynxcs, the marble fliatues, 
the trophies of Marius, the Roman mile- 

C 2 ftones^ 
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ftones, the brais ftatuc of Marcus Aurc- 
lius^ and the buildings that (land on it^ 
are all like th^fceneries of an opera. 
With regard to the buildings, they (land 
confefled by connoifleurs, the moaned pro- 
du<?Hons of Micfiael Angelo. One of 
them is filled with ftatues, another with 
paintings: the former are uncommonly 
valuable, and only furpaffed by thofe of 
the Clementine Mufeum. The antiqui- 
ties to be found here confift of an excel- 
lent commentator upon the Roman hifto- 
rians, chiefly upon Suetonius and Dio 
Caffius. In the veftibule ftands the ce- 
lebrated colonna roftratay erefted to the ho- 
nour of Cajus Duillius, for his victory over 
the Carthaginians. This was the firft 
naval vidtory of the Romans. The co- 
lumn is but fmall, and has not above nine 
feet, the bafe included. Its antiquity, 
and the end for which it was ereftcd, muft 
alone render it worthy of notice: it was 
once placed on the forum near the rof- 
trum. There are excellent bas-reliefs in 

the 
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the fame veftibule, which reprcfcnt the 
triumph of Marcus Aurelius over the 
Parthians, and formerly embclliftied hi3 
triumphal arch. 

The principal palace upon the Capi- 
tol is that of the fenator of Rome. This 
dignity, once the noble boaft of fo many 
-Romans upon the feven mounts, is now 
united in one man, who has the firft feat 
in a certain court of juftice, befidcs fome 
peculiar prerogatives. The pretcnfions 
of this fenator are fo high and extrava- 
gant, as to make him contend for prece*- 
dence with the ambaffadors of the greateft 
monarchs in Europe. It is remarkably 
that this dignity, againil the ufual cuflom 
of cities, who eleft their magiftrates from 
among their own citizens, muft be given 
to a foreigner, nor can any Roman 
obtain it. The revenues of the fenator 
amount to 2000 fcudi per annum. There 
is a bell in the palace which is only rung 
to •acquaint the people that the pope is 

C 3 dead. 
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deadj and at the carnival^ that they may 
mafk themfelves. 



The church of Ara Codi, fituate upon 
this mount, belongs to the Francifcan 
monksj and has been raifed upon the 
,- ruins of the temple of Jupiter Capitoline. 
One mounts to it upon 1 20 marble fteps, 
taken from the ruins of die temple of 
Quirinus. Here remain ftill fbme pillars 
of the ancient temple of Jupiter, which 
ftrike the fenfes with the moft lively re- 
membrance of this fanftuary of the an- 
cient Romans. It was on the fcaft of St. 
Francis when I, for the firft time, entered 
this church, and heard an excellent mufi- 
cal performance: foon after, my mind 
was quite loft in the depth of meditations. 
This fpot was, I may fay, the center of 
the earth, the greateft fanduary of one of 
the moft enlightened nations of the an- 
cient world; a nation which confidered 
the kingdoms of all zones, as back- 
buildings to the Capitol. Here were kept 

the 
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the books of the Sybil! here 'were the 
twelve facred-fliieids which, according ta 
Livy, hung on the pillars of Ae temple. 
Jupiter's ftattue was of maflive gold ; that 
of the goddefs of viftory was of the fame 
precious metal, and weighed 320 pounds. 
The pillars of this magnificent edifice 
Jwcrc taken by SyUa froni. the temple of 
Jupker Ofympius and brought to Rome:. 
Immense have been the treaiures of this 
Capitoline temple ; it contained the pre* 
Cents of conquered kings and nations^ a 
great number of golden crowns and vales, 
precious ftones, ftatiies of marble and 
metal, pi6bures, implements of war taken 
ias booty, trophies, and a great number of 
arms, offered up by famous warriors by 
way of a vow. On the fides of the tem- 
ple, tables of bronze were hanging, on 
which the Roman laws have been engraved. 
The contraft of thofe times with our own, 
is no where more ftriking than here. In- 
ftead of all this wealth, we behold a fet of 
miferabk, fmutty Francifcan friars, who 

C 4 have 
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have made the vow of poverty^ and in- 
truded, to the number oF three hundred, 
upon that facred fpot of ground ; and 
what renders the contraft ftill more per- 
fect, is the outfide of the building,^ which 
looks like a village church. 

There are fome ruins of the triumphal 
arch of Janus at the foot of mount Pala- 
tine ; it had forty-eight niches, with 
ftatues in them: there are alio ruins 
the tri-umphal arch of Drufus, and of 
Galiienus; the former was at the beginning 
of the Appian road, (Ha Appia) and the 
latter at the foot of mount Efquiline, 
where the gardens of Galiienus had been 
fituatcd. The infcription, which ftill re* 
mains, fays, that it was ercfted by Marcus 
Aurelius. 

After the Colifeum, the baths of Cara* 
calla form the greattft ruins in Rome. 
The outfide walls ai-e lefs decayed than 
thofe of other baths, and ftill ihew their 

encM-- 
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enormous extent. Their priftine fplen- 
dor was amazing, they contained i6cx) 
marble chairs for thofe that were bathing. 
The water-pipes were filver, and the 
walls decked with valuable marble, illu- 
minated with lamps of cryftal. The cele- 
brated torfo, or marble trunk of great 
perfedkion, befides a ftatue now called th'e 
Farnefian Hercules, have both been found 
here. The baths of the emperor Diocle- 
fian exceeded, however, thofe of Caracalla 
in point of extent ; the former fet 40,000 
chriftian flaves to work at them, 30,000 
of whom loft their lives. The broken 
ruins of thefe baths compofe now the 
corn maga:2ine on the place of Termini ; 
but the fpace which takes up the empe- 
ror's hall, is converted into a church 
belonging to Carthufxan monks* This 
church is a mafter-picce of Michael An- 
gelo, who gave it the fame ipace which it 
had before when it was a hall, and let 
ftand the eight large granite pillars on the 
iame place whae they had formerly been 

C 5 pla||pd> 
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placed, which was the center, and is of 
courfe the center of the church. 



The temples were confecrated to pep- 
form the rites and ceremonies of the 
gods ; the theatre, amphitheatre, bafilifk, 
&c. had each their particular purpofes of 
deftination ; but in the baths, every thing 
feems to have been united. Befides a 
great number of clofets, they contained 
large halls, and porticoes to walk about, 
befides feats for the aflemblies of phi- 
lofophcrs. The beft libraries were brought 
hither, and the people entertained with 
theatrical performances and combats. 

In the baths of the emperors nothing 
could furpafs the magnificence of the halk. 
The ceilings were fupported by granite 
pillars, the floors of Mofaic work, and 
the walls covered with the rareft marble 
and ornamented with the greateft mafter- 
pieces of painting and ftatuary. The 
rooms in which the bathing people were 

rubbed 
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n^bdd and perfumed^ hare alio been full 
efthde magnificent produ£Uons : even the 
places where the oik and pcrfunnes were 
kept difplayed gr^it elegance. The gal-^ 
leries and porticoes fupplied the place of 
wardrobes^ where, on account of the great 
concourfe of people^ certain perfbns were 
hired to take 'care of the cioaths of fuch 
as bathed. The vales and various uten-- 
fils correfponded perfeftly with this mag^ 
nificence. The baths were of granite or 
porphyrj fome were fixed, others move- 
able^ and fbme fiifpended, in order to 
heighten the pleafure of bathing by flight 
motions. 

Befides St. Peter's,'' no church in Rome 
has fine paintings but that of the Carthu- 
iian monks. It is built in form of a 
Grecian crofs, and more like a hall than a 
Roman cTiurch, The convent itfelf, which 
is the production of the fanie great artift, 
has above one hundred mamle pillars : it 
is alfo remarkable for a gallery of copper 

G»6 plates. 
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plates, which, as a prirate coUie<Eti6i>, cim 
be equalled by few* Every body is ad- 
mitted ta fee tt gratis. A monk opens 
the door, lets in the aliious^ and ihucs it 
immediately a^Y them : this commodi* 
oufnels is highly pleafing, people are left 
alonej undifturbed, and may ftay whole 
hours, and fee ttm treafure of art widioue 
being molefted by the prefence of a difr- 
agreeable Argus.. The door is Aot open^^ 
cd, unlefs the perfon who wifhes to come 
out rings the belL The monks, whof^ 
order is well known for its feyere and 
ftrift ruksx* carried their devodon, a few 
yeai's ago, to fuch a pitch, that feme of 
them became hypochondriacs, others ra- 
ving madj: the confequence was, ^ that 
they murdered each other without provo- 
cation or caufe : for this reaibn they were 

^ It was founded by St. Bnsno, whofe life is 
in the Roman legend : t)K fathers de la Trappe, 
ki Normandy^ are Qf the fsuoe order* 7ra«/^ 

com- 



compelled to put bounds to their fix>lifh 

bigotry^ and to become more focial. 

,» - ... 

« * • 

* 

The obeliiki^haTe been a great addition 
to the fpkndbr of ancient Rome: I have 
ah-eady diafcribed the great obeliflc of the 
ftn, which flood upon the field of Mars 
as a fun-'dsal. There was a great number 
of them^ in ancient Rome/ which had 
moftly been brought from Egypt. Moft 
of them lie ftill buried under grounds 
No trouble is taken to look after themj 
as the expence of having them ere£bed is 
too great an objed. The four higheft ones, 
which embelliih niodern Rome^ . have i U 
been eredted during the fhprt reign of 
Sixtus y. by the great architeft Foi>- 
t^a ; they (land before the three princi- 
pal churches, except the fourth, which is 
upon Ac place del Popolo. There are 
eight more of an inferior fize, like that of 
thotViHa Albania Villa Mcdicis, &c, &c. 

The 
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The tbnibs of the ancient Romans otit^ 
did in fplendor their baths^ their theatres^ 
and even their tennples : the mins of the 
three principd ones are ftill extant *, thefe 
were^ the mauibieum of Augufhis> of 
Adrian^ and Caccilia MeteUa^ the fpoufe 
of Crafius ; of the former there are only 
left Tome paltry walls, wherefrom not the 
fmalld); notion of their former ftate can 
be colleftcd j they had the form of a pyra- 
mid, were divided in terraces, upon which 
people could walk from the top to the 
bottom under the fliade of cjrprefs trees ; 
the colour of the trees was very fuitable 
to the white ftones of which the tombs 
were built, and to the ftatues of brafs and 
marble, which, befides two large obelifks> 
graced their entrance. 

The maufoleum of Caecilia, which was 

fituatcd upon the Apj^ian road, exhibits ftill 

greater ruins, which may be defcried at a 

diftanceof feveral Italian miles : it is not 

built of brick> like the Coliieum, and 

other 



tAhef great monuments^ but of ftohes, 
^htch give the higheft notion of ancienl 
archnefhire. The Italians call thefe ruin^ 
Capo di botfe ; they bear refemblance to a 
thick round tower, and ferved as ftrong- 
holds to the petty tyrants w&o laid wafte 
die Roman territory. Some antiquarians 
ailert, that there was formerly an echo in 
this tomb, Contrived widi fo much art, 
as .to repeat a verfe of Virgil, fix timesi 
quite plain, and feveral times more, but 
lefs diftinftly. It was conftruded in that 
manner, that the found of the cries of 
the mourners would redouble. The great 
and valuable urn, which contained the 
gflies of Caecilia, may now be feen in the 
court of the palace of Farnefe. 

The maufoleum of Adrian is the well- 
known Monte Angeloy but fo much alter- 
ed, that not the leafl trace of its former 
deftihation is left: it had been erefted 
by order of Adrian by the architect De- 
triah, in a molt fumptuous ftyle i ic was 

almofl 
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almoft covered with feven hundred fta* 
tues^ and at the fummit was an enonnous 
grape of gilt brals, which may now be 
fccn in the court of the Vatican. 

Among thofe tombs whofe ruins ar^ 
ftill remaining, the following two are the 
moft remarkable, viz* the ftill uncertain 
maulbleum of the Scipios, upon the Ap- 
pian or military caufeway, and what they 
call the monument of the Horatii and 
Curiatii in Albano* The latter maiK 
foleum confifted of five pyramids, two jof 
which are ftill in a good condition. The 
epinion of its having been eredted for thofe 
noble champions who fell in the caufe of 
their country, is fufficiendy refuted by 
the antiquarians : it is with more proba- 
bility fuppofcd to be the monument of 
the great Pompey, who, as Plutarch in- 
forms us, was buried in Albano, when 
Cornelia his widow had received his aflies 
fxom Egypt. The five pyramids are 
Md to be in remiembrance of the five fig* 
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nal vidfcorics obtained by that general be- 
fore he was firft created conful. 



. At the . dofe of the laft century tliere 
were ftill left fome ccmfiderable reins of 
the beautifiil feptizdnium of Sej^mitrs 
Severus, but they are now all gone ; it 
confided of an edifice made of fevcn co- 
lumns^ with as many (lories and colon- 
nades above each other : it was towered 
up like a pyramid, and from top to boN 
torn nothing could be feen but columns 
and ftatues, which prefented an admira« 
ble view. Even of the ruins of this Angular 
buildingj^upon Mount Palatine, fomewere 
ftill feven ftorics* high in the laft century-: 

they 

* This opinion is founded upon a Copper plate 
of the fame century, now in -my own poifeffibn* 
A great antiquarian has given me ^mother of th^ 
£xteenth, which reprefents the feptizonium with 
threp ilories only : this was confirmed by the edir 
tion of the views of Rome publiihod in i j$o« 
According to Cook the lower Utoty confiftsof lo; 
^uian, the middling of Corinthian^ and the upiMer* 

moft 
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they confifted of pillars fee on eacli 
other, which Ihcwed fomething of the 
form of the edifice when entire ; but at 
prcfent the place where- k formerly ftood^ 
is as much unknowa to the greatefl: part 
of anriqtiariaiis^ as the purpoie for whiclv 
it was erected* 

The fole monument which has been- 
preftrved entire to this day, is the pyra-^ 
mid of Ceflus near St. Paul's gate ; it Is 
1 10 feet high, and each fide of the bafis 
has 86| feet in lengdi. This Roman lived 
not long before the time of Auguftus, 
and had never filled any of the high of- 
fices of ftate i his tomb is, however, mag- 
nificent, a circumftance which proves the 
great, luxury of his age. In the field be- 
hind MifUi Angeh there was a fimilar py-' 
ratnid^ which the p<^s ordered to be 

moft of Roman pillars. TIkj matter muft, there* 
fore, be left tmdfcdded, though I fafely own, that 
the 'more ancient reprefentatroin tleferves more 
crc&i • 

pulled 
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pulled down in the iron ages of barba- 
rifm. 



A very remarkable tomb was difcorer- 
td near the Appian road in 1 500 : thef 
found in it the body, of a young lady 
fwimming in ail unknown liquor ; at her 
feet Hood a burning laffip> which exdn« 
gutfhed immediately upon being brbu^ 
to the air. The corpfe was as 6!tRk as ST 
it had been but juft put in i but fix>m an 
infcription it appeared that it had Iain 
ftcre for upwards of 1500 years. It has 
ISecn fuppofed to be the body of TuTlia, 

' • * • • 

the daughter of Cicero, who' died before 
her father. Her hair was fair, and kept 
together with a golden pin. The corpfe 
was brought to the Capitol, and expofed 
to the populace, who, from its having 
refiftcd corruption, began to believe that 
it was the body of fome faint j but pope 
Alexander VI. to convince them of 
tJicir error, ordered this extraordinary 

anti- 
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antiquity to be thrown into the Ti* 
ber. * 



To the moft remarkable Roman an- 
tiquities belong the ruins of the theatre 
of Marcellus, which had 37 8 feet in dia^ 
meter, and whofc outfidc walls arc ftill 
remaining i besides the ruins of the three 
«quedM^^ of NerOj Titus Vefpafian, and 
Car^eSiUa..:: . ■. i . 

r 

f ^ This aniecdote, related by feveral Italian ht^ 
toriaos and aotiquariansy is by many called into 
qneition : it even ilarted my own doubts^ yet fomc- 
thing of it may be true* 
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Modern Rome.— 7 G^/^ Bfl Popolo.—^ 
Corfo. — Plan of ancient Rome in the 
Capitol. — Bridge of Ponte Mole. — Great 
- Number . of remariable Objects in ibis 
• dty.-^^St. Petefs Church ^and Piace.---^ 
Xambs above andundarground. — Laterano, 
Church. — Prefents of Conjtantine thi 
Great* — Surprijing Adventure of Popi 
Ganganelli in this Church. — Laterano 
palace. — Baptifm Edifice. — Santa Maria 
Magiore. — St. PauVs. -r- St. Andrea di 
Ponte Mok. — St. Agnes. — Palace , and 
Library of the Vatican. — Cardinal Ze* 
lada the Librarian. — Clementine Mufeurn^ 
'-^Apollo. — 'Excellence of the Grecian pro^ 
duSions of Art. — Palace of Monte Ca- 
vallo. -^ Palace of Farnefe. — Farnejian 
Bully the greatejl marble group in the 

fVorld. — Succe^fflon of Farntfc, . — Vilia 
2 Medicis» 
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Medicis. — Palace of Borghefe. — • ViUa 
Borghefe. — Villa Atbanl. — Villa Pam* 
phili^ — Palaces of Barhrini, Colonna, 
Juftinianij and Spada^^-^Makte Jngehr^ 
Fountains. ''^'' Great Fountain on the 
place of Navonna, the Cbefd*wuvre of 

Bernini. 

■» 

NOTWITHSTANDING the mag*' 
nificence of modem Rome^ it is not 
much better than a village in comparifbn 
to the ancient city. The very firft entrance 
through the gate Del Popola, formerly 
Porta Flaminiay gives a ftrikii^ repre- 
fentation of its prefent ftate, viz. mag- 
nificence and poverty matched with pe- 
culiar oddity. An obelifk, a fountain^ a 
fine gate, and three churches, inteiiperied 
with mean houfes, compofe die jJace 
Del Popoloy . and give ic a peculiar efieft. 
Here the malefaftors are executed. I iaw 
a fingular capital punifhmenr, which the 
Romans defcribe as : very ancient, and 
call it maceUan. The delinquent is knock- 
ed 
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cd.on dieiiead with a mace^ die £une as 
wekiU certain catde, ^lOuch ihbrtens bodi 
his angidfli and torments, but is looked 
upon as the moft difgraceful death. 

The ftreet II Corfby which leads hi- 
dier, is the it)oft ca^ntal and longeft in 
Rome : it is as ftraight as a line, and 
interfedbs almoft the beft inhabited part 
of the citf* Thou^ no ftreet is btx>^er 
than this, yet every traveller muft CdXL it 
narrow. It is remarkable, that even iii 
ancient Rome the ftreets were generally 
narrbw, which was probably owing to 
the heat of die climate. It was not the 
ftreets, therefore, which made the boaft 
of the qttein of cities, but the public 
jdaces or iquates upon which the Romans 
diiplayed their boiindkls magnificence. 
As a proof of this aflerdon, may brad-^ 
dueed the plan of a considerable part of 
ancient Rome, which was engraved upon 
Egypdanftones, in the reign of Septimius 
Severus, and of which large fragments 

* are 
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are preferved in the Capitol to- dbis'V^eks]^ 
iuimn Thdie broken ruins weteidt^ out 
in the Campo Faccino, and are ejcpqfed to 
fight in fu;.divifions. From them riiay 
likewife be colleftcd, that the caufewajrs 
and bridges of that great i^itAorv. were 
very narrow: fwo carriages would; have 
fcarcely avpid^ touching one another. * 

A 

TJiis narnownefs of (pate may alfo be 
j>erceiyed . in the bridge of Ponte Mole, 
lyhiclx leads to Rome from the Tufcan 
fide, and lies only at.the.diftance of one 
Italian mile from the city. It was built 
by iEaiilius Scaunts, iWho^callcd it Pons 
Mil^mi] and is fanlous fbit ^reiat events. 
It was, upon fhis bridge that CiCero, after> 
having unravelled the plot of Catalinc^ 
detained his accomplices when going to 
the camp of their ringleader. It was upon 
this bridge? that Cpnltantine the Great iob- 
tai/ied g yiftory.oycr the tyrant Maxcntius. 
It was the road ;pn w&ich fomtrxy heroes 
returned triumphant .tQ th^r countiry> on 

^ which 
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*i^Mdi S> m^y kings \(^ere dragged pri- 
€mer% td Rome, on which the ambafla- 
<lors of fy msLny kingdoms and ftates ap- 
proached the fca,t of the empire, to cr^vc 
the affiftance of the people of Rome, to 
'^o^BBrt their favour, or to appeafe their 
'anger, 

In fomc great cities a week is fuffici€nt 
for a travellct to fee Whatever is remark- 
able, but in Rome it requires four mortthi 
to take a curlbry view of its curiofitics, 
and whoie years to inake a clofe infpiec- 
tioa« I am confkkut that even at prefent we 
would know but little of ancient Rome, 
were it not fbr the fuin^ prefeiVed ahd^the 
modon pfodu&ionsof art It i&fur^y not 
ksbdi^ the refidence of the pope that con^ 
Qkm^ the rueridian of its glory. They are 
but axniftK and travellers who maintain its 
170^000 inhabitants. Agriculture wholly 
negbflred, an infigtiificant trade, a fmaill 
iaumber of fabrics and nianufaAures, and 
whole fwarma Df monks^ nniake Rome in 

Vol/IL ' D pro- 
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proportion one of the ihtiaUeft citicis in 
Europe. The revenues of the pope ane 
&r from being fo great as generally bei- 
Jieyedi but the tribute which all coun- 
tries and princes pay to Rome forks pro- 
dudions of art is great indeed^ and does 
maintain its inhabitants. Able artifts ia 
all branches are herefo much accumulated 
wixh bufinefs, that works of importance 
ave ^fteo laid afide and not completed 
at all 

St. Peter's lies at a great diilance from 
the well-inhabited part of this city^ and 
altt^cther w the pooidt quarter; for this 
reafon all the (Greets which lead to it are 
mean^ and. check foniewhat its majeftic 
appearance. To furvey the whoie^ a 
perfon muft (land quite near the colon « 
nade. In ipite of all the admiratioh 
which the light of this church docs ex- 
cite, every impartial traveller, who with 
a found eye has feen Rome and London^ 
mvdk acknowledge the view of the facade 

J of 



of St. Paul's from Ludgate-hiil to make 
a much ftronger imprei&on; but its (itua^ 
tion being kfs. advantageous, without a 
iquarej colonnades, ftacues, obeliiks, or 
jbuntains^ people are not k laviih of 
their praifes with regard to St. Paul's, 
and bdlow them widi a degree of extra- 
vagance upon St* Peter's. The* fpacious 
iquare before the latter, its colonnades, 
ftatues, ibuntains, &c. are mere accef- 
faries, and make no effential part of the 
building itfelf : its infide is, .however, 
enchanting, » and ftiU more fo, from a 
peculiar cleanlinefs, ib unulual in the 
palaces and churches of Rome. A cecr 
tain nuoiber of perfons are daily em* 
ployed in cleaning and decorating it, for 
which purpofe there are fcafFolds of a 
moft ingenious coriflxuftion* The up- 
holfterers have no fcaffblds, when, pre* 
paratory to St. Peter's day, they are to 
hang carpets of tapeftry from the top to 
the bottom of the church : it is the moft 
dangerous work that can be imagined. 

D 2 A great 
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A great aumber of ladders are put txpom 
each other, ami the men go ifaraight on 
them to die fummit,. aod. faften the car- 
pets, quivering in the aiir. Thefe peojrfe 
have a conftant falary from the churcB^ 
which is very tFiffing. Accidents do 
occur very fircquendy, on whkh account 
they confcfs before they go to. work. 
Their tutelar patron is St. Venous, who 
is faid Co have been thrown down from 
the top. 

The great surchiteA Bramante, mafter 
of the {till greater Raphael, made the 
firft drawings for this mafter-piece of 
architedure, and laid ks foundation 
in 1514. 

The vaft magnitude of diis church be-» 
comes moft vifible on high feafts ; and, 
notwithftanding my long refidcnce at 
Rome, I never faw it full on extraoixii- 
nary occafions, though from all partt 
crowds of people refortcd to ic# The 

high 
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Rezzonkro^ were depofited here withour 
having received a monument from his un-' 
grateUrl heirs, whom he- accumulatecf 
with wealth and dignities : one of them, 
a, caxdinal, and of the fame name, is 
ftill living. In thefc vaults we find many- 
old paintings, ftatues, Mofaic work, nor 
are they widiout chapels, miraculousf 
images, and relics of all forts. 

9 

' AH the fine altar paintings of S t. Peter's 
arc taken out from it, and committed to 
the care of other churches. They are re- 
placed by copies in the Mofaic ftyie. The 
transformation of Chrift by Raphael, 
the moft capital pifture in Europe, has 
been copied in the fame manner, and the 
original removed to the church of the 
Francifcan Friars, fituate upon mount 
Janieuline, the higheft eminence of Rome. 
The humidity which manifefts itfelf in 
St. Peter's threatened thefe mafter-pieces 
with deftru<9tion, and rendered fuch mea- 
/ures necefiary. The above-mentioned 
. • D 4 ftonc 
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ftone-painting, copied from Raphael^ 
cofl fix thoufaod fcudl. Since it ka$ 
been expofed in St. Peter's, tht peculiar, 
art of cutting ftoncs, which were for- 
merly combined and cen^nted together^ 
has been invented, and by it p^nting^ 
are variegated and altered. The refem-: 
blance between, thofe originals and the. 
Mofaic copies is truly afloniihing, afi4 
the art is no where cultivated but in 
Home.^^ The parilh of Su Peter's keeps 
continually twelve of theie artifts ixi ps^i 
but they, as well as al) others who exer* 
cife this art, are paid as common me« 
chanics, and live in indigence. Some 
time ago one 3avini, of Urbino, has in^ 
. vented the art of making elevated Mor 
laic pieces i but till now noting of con^ 
fequence has been produced in this branch^ 
Although St. Peter's excels all other 
churches in ma^ficence, that of La- 
terano maintains thq firft rank> being the 
moft ancient in Rwie. It is the pope'* 
pariih as biihc^ of Rome j aind after bk 

accef- 
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accd&iM to the'€ccl<4aftic mitre^ h^ rmkcs 
k Ae fiHfc i^jedt of his CJtre to take poflfef* 
-fi^m^jf it« ' It is done With grdat pomp, 
and is in gener^ the Brft and lafl time^ 
that this emjnei^i: parfon yifits his parift* 
4:hi^ch» It ha3 its nanae fronc) the palace 
of the Roman fenator, (Pkutius Latera- 
nus*) which was given by Conftantine the 
Great tx> pope Melchiades, both tx) make 
St bis refidence, and to buiU a church : tlie 
Utter wiis ereded, and St* Syk^efter> his 
iiicoeiibr^ confecrated it in the year ja4, 
whence it is looked upon as .die cathedral 
of Rome, and has the preference before 
St, Peter's* 

The whok diflrift bet^^^n the Capitol* 
and this great church was laid wafte in 

* This Lateranusy as Tacitus informs us, was 
at the head of a conipiracy againft Nero, who hay* 
itig diicoyered it, had him executed, and confifcated 
hU tAs/tc. Hence this palace became the property 
joi^bt tmperor and his Xuccefiors down toConftan^ 
tide the CreoU Trofi/Iatvr. 

D 5 1080 
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1080 by Robert Guichard> prince of Sa- 
lerno^ a NormaOi and ha$ not been peo- 
pled ever iince : all is here wild and dcr 
folate. This magnificent church and its 
obelifki and the buildings adjacent, feetn 
tp lie in the fields, yet they are within the 
walls of the city. 

Anaftafius, the librarian, gives an ac- 
coiint of the preients which Conftantine 
made to this church, after he had been 
baptized in it. This catalogue is remark- 
able, and contains the following articles : 
A filvcr vafe for water, ufed for the iacra- 
ment of baptifm, which weighed three 
hundred pounds and upwards ; a column 
of porphyr, on which hung a golden 
lamp> weighing fifcy pounds i a filver 
fiatue of Chrift, weighing one hundred and 
feventy, another of one hundred andjlbity, 
and another of one hundred and thirty 
pounds ; a filver ftatue of St. John Bap* . 
tift of one hundred pounds ; four lUvereMlAh. 
gels of one hundred and fifty pounds each, 

V and 
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and twelve filver appflles of ninety pounds 
each J feven filver ftags of eighty pounds 
eath ; a little gold box befet with forty-two 
precious ftonesj four golden qjowns of 
twenty, a filver chain of forty, and four 
filver altar4)afes of two hundred pounds. 
It is alfo faid, that he ordered the roof of 
the church to be covered with 2025 
pounds of filver ; and to all this he added 
a golden lamp of eighty pounds, forty*, 
five filver ones, and forty golden calixes. 

• Nothing has been left of all thefe trea- 
fures : neverthelels the church is rich, be- 
taufe fo many emperors, kings, and 
princeSy fettled eftates \3pon it, which it 
ftiU enjoys in quiet poflfcflion. Henry 
IV. of France, prefented it with the abbey 
of Clerac in Guienne, which fetches an- 
nually 5000 Roman fcudf. It is atfo re- 
markable, that this church ftands under 
. the proteftion of the Roman emperor, as 
^cdeflbr of Conftantine, and jof the king 
of France, as the eldeft fon of the church-; 

D 6 the 
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the arms of both , mooarclu si^t placed 
over the porch of the great gates. This 
magnificent teazle is little vifited, fronn 
its being at too great a difianee^ it is 
therefore always empty, though the gates' 
are open all day^like thoftaf other churches 
of Rome. The inhabitants only afiemblq 
when the pope takes pofleflion of it, in 
order to receive die firft benediction <^ 
his new-ele6i:ed holineis, which is given 
from a balcony like that of St. Peter's, I 
jhall infert here a very peculiar anecdote 
relating to the reverend Gangandli. 
When Clement XII. made his entry in 
this churchy Ganganelli was anxing the 
crowd as a fpedtator j he mounted upon 
the bafe of a pillar to have a better fi^ 
of the proceilion,, but a Swi& guard, with 
his halberd, drove him froni hb poft,. and 
gave him fever^l Uows into die bargaiiu 
How Httle could this excellent man think 
that he himfelf was to a^ the chief part at 
the neiLt ceremony of this kind) and thac« 
jl\e would becoiQC ihc immediate fucoeiV 

for 
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fi>f cf hirn, before whom he was then in 
]9itmd>le proftntfton with tU the people of 
Rome! What an immenie dtibmce is 
therebetween awretched and ineanFran* 
ci&an &iar» who goes faar&»feoted) and 
the pope xsi Roiie, who receives diTine 
wor&ipl The remembrance of this occurs 
rence made him fmile when he was ele^ed 
pope eleven years • after, and carried in 
great ftate pciS this pilbir. He recounted 
himfelf this anecdote after the ocf cmony 
was ended, and the candinals had aflced 
him for the motive of his finiling. 

The twelve mari>le apoftles of coloffiil 
Bze produce a very fine efifeft in this 
church ; ibme of them are io well exe* 
cutedy as to belong among the beft pro* 
dndions cH modem ftatuary. Here are 
alio two entire columns of that rare ftone 
called Giallo antkoy whofe fmalleft frag* 
ments are valuable. In St. Thomas's 
chapel is, among other rarities, the ark of 
the CQvenaQt of the jews i it cooiifta of 

twa 
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two planks without any ornan^ent^ and is 
ib mQch disfigured by age, as to render it 
difficult to know what fort of wood it 
confifts o£ It is the common tradition^ 
that ihis ark, befides fome other relics, 
was fent to Rome by'^* Hekn: how- 
ever, in the lift which Flavius Joiephus 
gives of the trcafures and facred things 
which were taken from die tainple of Jer 
rufalem and conveyed to Rome, not the 
leaft mention is made of the ark, neither 
is it teprefented upon the triumphal 
arch of Titus : but we read in the fe;- 
cond book of Macchabasus, that Jeremiah 
brought it, with the iakar q( incenfe, to 
the cavern of mount Nebo, prophdying 
at the iapie time, that they would remain 
concealed there, until God had gathered 
his people, .and ihould be reconciled to 
•jhcm. 

• 

•The'obeliflc, which ftisinds before the 
church of Laterano, is the greateft in 
Rome^ and full of hieroglyphics 5 it mea- ^ 
- « furcs 
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I 

fores 111 feet in lefigth> without in^ 
duding the high. bafe. Conftantine M. 
had it fetched from Egypt^ and gave it a 
place in die great circus. It was laying 
in pieces upon the ground ^en Sixtus 
y • that pope, who canm>t fufficiendy be 
praifed for the care he took to embellifh 
.Rome, ordered the celebrated architeft 
Fontana to put it together/ and to ereft 
it. The popes have inhabited the palace 
of LatemnOy M^ich lies clofe to the 
churchy for upwards of a thousand years^ 
until they made Avignon their refidence. 
Seventy years after, when Gregory XI. 
came again to Rome, the uilial refidence 
of the popes, this palace was fb much 
decayed, that he was forced to fix his 
abode in the Vadcan, where all his fuc^*- 
ceSbn have remained, . till a palace was 
conftru^ed on MonteCavallo. The modern 
magnificent Laterano palace' was built by 
Sixtus V4 but the popes never, come to it, 
but to take poflefiion : for this reafon, it 
has been ni^ a ho^ital for c^ women 

and 
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amf girtiji Not ftr from iiere fland* die 
beaudfiil 1»pdrm^ediftoe of Cbnftamitie 
M. who^ as traditioii runs, was chriftened 
here by St. Sylvcfter; yet Eufebius and 
othfit Others rof the ( church naio^in^ 
that ihis empe r or was baptused in thecit^ 
of Nicomedia> towards the latter end of 
his life : be as it will, the building exifts 
here> and its fplendor compenfiites for its 
fmallne^. The fonts npd pittars are of 
porphyr* All jewifli and heathen con<> 
verts who tufn chriftiam in Rioaxr, are 
baptized herie» in order to fupport the 
above traditioO) and to make £0 iplmdid 
an edificei ferveian\e putpQ^ ; 

•• . • , 
To this group of buildings belongs alio 
that in which there is the fitcred ftairs : it 
cofliiifta of marble» has twenty^eight Atps^ 
and is faid to have been formerly in the 
pahbce of Pilate ayt Jensiakmi where. Jefus 
Chrift went vtp and down upon it. It 
leads^ with four other common ftair^ to a 
place where fome yery particular pelics 

are 



are preiibrvecL Nothtng if more tvor- 
fhipfcd cbm thcfe fiadfs ; at everjr hour^ 
(^ the day f«topte arc draggk^ thencrfchrci 
up and down ^ipon their knees i tfais mode 
of ¥?^rfittp wore out the AcmcB to ibch a 
d^ee^ as fio reader it necei&rf^ to helajr 
diie whole mth a wooden caie, and wlio* 
ct€t touches that, is deemed to touch a. 
tkbg .guite as (acred as die coi^emd orip^ 
DaL Tlti6hofyJ|iotbemgatacod3der« 
dbk ^&mcc, the goiag ibo it is iooked* 
upon as a lifide pilgrimage, to which the 
pope^ii indulgences are annexed. Many 
Tpacfmsi kby way of penifienoe for their fins, 
others niake voivs to repeat, at certain: 
ftattd t««a. thb cxptriment, which k 
really painful and lafts long, becaufe cer* 
tain prayers tm& be £iid over every ftep. 
People mvSt not afcend it but on their 
knees s and diofe who wifli to make ufe 
of their feet, inuft* go t>p the connmoa 
ftcp^ which are put near theibrmer, 

■ > 
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There are always fbme pilgrims in the 
way to fee the ceremony properly per- 
formed: I was prefent one day^ when a 
French officer^ wilhing to turn this efta- 
blifhed rule into ridicule^ feigned rgno- 
rance^ boldly advanced with long ftrides 
upon the facred flairs, and had already 
got up half a dozen of fteps, when he was 
prevented fix)m going farther, by - the 
dreadful cries of the pilgrims. His beii% 
a foreigner, and his pretended ignorance, 
were the only apology, which favedhim 
from the vengeance of a troop of de- 
votees, who rcfentcd highly lb profane aft 
a£bion. In. Naples nothing lefs than his 
life would have atoned for the attempt, 

, The church of Santa Maria Magiorc is 
alio one of the principal churches of 
Rome, though little vifited, becaufe k licis 
at too great a diftance : it contains two 
large chapels, theoneof Sixtus, and the 
other of Borghefe, and both of equal mag- 
aificence. The altar of the latter is em- 

bellifhed 
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bdliihed widi Four coiumns of Aikdc 

jafpcr. Before the church Hands an obc- 

lifk, wjiich adorned once the tomb of 

Auguftus ; on the oppofite fide is a 

very beautiful pillar, which belonged to 

the great temple of peace, but now it 

bears a Virgin Mary. In the church 

commonly called St. Peter in chains (in 

vinmlis) is^the monument of pope Julius 

II. the boaft of Michael Angelo, and of 

modem ftatuary in general. It is the 

opinion of die grcateft connoifleurs, that it 

is as much fuperior to the beft modern 

produftions of this art, as it is inferior to 

thofe of die ancients, and admired in the 

Clementine Mufeum. Michael Angelo 

himfelf fobicribed to this opinion, though 

he had fo mqch reafon to be proud of hi* 

own merit in that art. 

St. Paul's, fituate without the city, it 
alio reckoned one of the moft capital 
churches of Rome. I ts external ftru6h4l 
is not very attra^ive, but its internal 

fplen- 
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ibleadid inaficrials, &ich as the rareft 
&ts of mazj>le> Egyptian porphyr, and 
hrais work^ tns^t k one of the moft mag-- 
nifkent tempks <Ha earth. , The eftceih 
10 vidiich this ^hui^tph n heldi "by the Ro-^ 
iDaos> is fbunded upon ics antiqmty, hw^ 
lag been builc in the eighth century by 
order of Charlenu^e. 1 1 lies abouc two 
EiE^gyih miles from Rocne ; nbtwithAand-^ 
iag ihis^ che aff of thit ^i%ift is, to the 
h^eft degree^ un^hfAcfyxnei tnd tiiem 
are certain tinaes of the year, imheoi the 
pric& and monks tnuft leave it and fbdc 
^ir Jodgii^ in Rome* 

To the number of beautiful churches 
bdongs alio that of Si. Adrea M ^onU 
A&Uf commonly called Pi^ GiuUo ; it 
was built in the ftile of the ancient Roman 
temples, by the celebrated architefl: Ba- 
rozzi, abas Vignoie. It is admired as a 
mafter-piece of archiiefturc, and for this 
IfB&ya diltgendy vifited by all young ar- 
: The church of St. Conftantia is 

alfo 
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aUb vc gy mm ykdbfe Ibr havittg b(^ ibr« 
fficilj ^^tempfe of Bacchus } its ibrm k 



i« 



Ikfiirethcigaie: iV^rirPio: is St iigtie^^s 
dmrdaii vfaere^ on tbe aiimnl feaite of 
dnt vkgio,; lamfiis ate coniecnued^^ of 
vfbak flMce t&e pattbsm h made. Two 
of tho£b aoBmaby nfiiallf crow;ned with 
gafcbttids and dc cca atcd with ribbaiid)» afie 
laid upon- the Ik^ aitar oir cuftiiom of 
ufaate danaiaiki bcfct with gold fringes 
and frbhimngsL ^ A&er. .theyr Jiaw been 
cooitcraced m the church, thej- are 
bfou^ :to. the pope> who . coo&ccmti 
them a ieooodtime, and comniks them 
f o the care of ! certain eonyettts* 

Though no pa}ace in Europe can equal 
the VaticaA kt point of extent, y^t I am 
^eatly in. doubt, whe^i^r it cO(itaim 
I aooo rooms, both great apd fnn»B, even 
allowing the leaft clofet or corner to be 
included. Its inikle difplaiys not much 

2 mag- 
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nu^ificencef but the apartments and 
galleries^ with the paintings of Raphad^ 
the chapel of Sixtus^ the libraiy, andCle* 
mentine mufeum^ make fufficient amends 
for this defeft : adding to tbde the adja* 
cent church -of St; Peter's, it niuft be con- 
feflqd the moil intereftii^ fpot on earthy 
widi regard to die arts. The apartments, 
widi die pi£tures of Raphael, though with- 
out .the leaft furniture, areidways crowded 
with admirers. The moft capital paint* 
ing to be found in diem, is the Ichool of 
Athens, which takes up the ifi^ole iide of 
the wall of a ialoon. Among the Greek 
fages utre find the portrait of Bmmaitte, 
RaphaeFs maflen The chapel of Sixtus, 
and that of Paul, are both in the Vatican, 
and would eliewhere be looked upon as 
fpacious churches. In the former is the 
famous pi£ture of die day of judgement, 
by Michael Angelo. It is in this chapel 
the celetH'ated and inimitable miferere is 
feng during the paffion-weck, which de- 
fcrves to be circumftantially defcribed by 

feme 
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fome mufital amateur. It is very fingu- 
iar tha( this mufic could no wherfc be imi* 
tatedj even not in Rome » nor is it known 
CO this hour how the chapel of Stxtus ac- 
quired fo exdufive a merit : . fbme attri- 
bute it to the ftrudture of die buildings 
hilt there, is nothing that can apparently 
diftinguifli it on that head : it may be 
deemed a true appendix to the theatre of 
Farma> which has alio remained an enig.- 
ma to this very day. To rcfolve either 
enigma is left to our progeny^ provided 
they be better acquainted with the rules <^ 
ibund^ as I have already remarked 

The library of the Vatican does not 
contain fo great a number of books as is 
generally imagined; it only confifis of 
about 5O9OOO vohimesj which are all 
k>cked up in low prefles : yet ceruin it is» 
that the intrinfic value of the books^ and 
the rarities of many MSS. compenfate 
for that deficiency. The fum of 3000 
fcudi is annually paid to keep them in good 

order. 
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enter. Tho^ R<mfiiifSy Mio are jtoS* 
qu«med:wuh the inoft hnportaiK parts of 
diis. libtaryv confe& that it conlUb of diofe 
books; :^kh hosre been brotight hither 
^tim Heidelberg. Thid liliirarf treafure 
is'hoiwver littk uirned to die advantage 
of fcieQ<;e. The library opeM onljr a few 
hours every da^^ and die Y adcafi^ lies ac a 
great diftance firom the jdiftriA inhabited 
1^ peopfe of diftindioff^ and merit. To 
read pnsrfiibited faiooka a writMi permiflSoA 
it reqiMedj vbich nniflr be obtained by 
w^ of petifiobi parpornng, that the pe^ 
titioner wiOics to enaUe himfilf to rgfine 
them. A fccular prieft, an acquaintance 
'o£ mMi obtained a permif^on to read all 
the prohibited writings, except three^ 
^oks wltofe contents were of fo oppofice 
a nanrore fram each oiher, as gwts matter 
4>f furpwfe. . They wtre, Montefquieu'^ 
i|itriti G^ the taWs^; the civil ti&Kxy of the 
kingdom of Naples, by Giannone $ and 
ypltaire^s Maid of Orleans. 



As 
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A» the Italians prefer die arts to the 
Iciences, their libraries have rather the 
appearance of galleries, than of halls, to 
contain books. Paintings, llacues, bufts^ 
&c. occupy the beft places. This is 
alfo the cafe with the Vatican, in whofe 
faloons every magnificence is difplayed, 
books alone excepted j thefc learned 
guides have their places in clofcta. MengS 
has beautified one of them with his pencil, 
which, though but little^ iar ileverthelefi 
very handfome. 

The late cardinal Alexander Albani 
was librarian to this famous collection of 
books i at prefent cardinal Zelada occu- 
pies. th6 charge 5 he is a mart greatly ad- 
didted to fcience,. has a confiderable li- 
brary of hi§ owny befides a. cabinet of na- 
tural hiftory : he has. diftinguifhed himfelf 
by his generofity, which does honour to 
his charafter as an Italian. During the 
laft conclave, or eleftion of a pope, a 
drama was publifhed,. under the title of 
Vol. IL E H 
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II Qmclaviy in which every, cardinal afted 
a part, to which his name was annexed. 
Such a virulent libel had, perhaps, never 
before made its appearance in Rome i it 
was radier more devoured than read, being 
written with a great deal of wit, and an 
exad knowledge of the perfons reprefent* 
ed : it not only expreflcd the charafters, paf- 
(ions, and private mtendons, but alfo the 
very manner in which each of the cardinals 
ufed to expreis himfelf; infhort, nothing 
could be more complete. The author being 
found out, was thrown into prifon ; and 
notwithftanding the protedion of thofe 
cardinals who were his friends, and whom 
he had reprefented as ading a noble part, 
he was going to be caft for death ; but 
Zelada^ who had been reprefented with the 
blackeft colours, reverfed the criminal 
proceedings and faved his enemy. 

The greateft ornament of the Vatican is 
the Clementine Mufeum, which furpafles 
all other coUeftions of its kind in the 

world. 



world. It owes its eftablUhnnent to pope 
Ganganelli ; the prefent pope follows the 
example of his predeceflbr, and collects 
with the greatcil zeal : as this is known^ - 
he receives, by way of prefentsl, an i«i- 
menfe number of antiques from all the 
ckies and convents of his territories. The 
tolteAion increafes to fuch a degree, that 
it will fbon be impoffible for the place to 
hold them. The neccflky oi placing 
thofe produdfcions with propriety, occa- 
fioned a plan for a temple of antiques^ 
which was admired by every connoifTeur: 
but rfic inventor being a foreigner who 
had not much prote&ion, the plan was 
unfortunately rejefted, and a worfe one, 
drawn by a native, got the preference, not- 
widiflanding its having been executed in 
a moft defeftive ftile, elpecially with 
regard to fpacioufnefs. Here we lee 
Apollo, Laokoon, the ftatue of Antinous 
and the trunk (il torfo). This trunk of 
a flatue, though not much better than a 
block, is greariy admired by thofe veried 

• E2 i« 
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in the art of ftatuary, being fo faithfully 
iniitatcd from nature. Though the Lao- 
jkoon be alio much admired, yet univerfal 
is the praife bellowed upon the Apollo, 
which feems to be a produftion of the 
gods. It is fuppofcd, with fome reafon^ 
that the latter adorned the temple at 
Delphos. This mufeum was beautified in 
1780 with the ftatues of the Nine Mufes, 
brought hither from Tivoli j their fize is 
after nature, and fomje of them are molt 
excellent. He that wilhes to adn^ire this 
coUcftion in its Iplendor, ihould fee it by 
the light of torches i tlje effedb of its 
iplendor becomes then aitonifliing, and 
furoifties the niceft (contrail between the 
beauties of light and fliade, which the 
ke^neft eye would feck in vain by day. 

The more we confider the works i>f art 
fliaped by the hands of the Greeks, and 
the nearer we get acquainted with a na- 
tion fo great in many refpefts, the more 
increafes our aftonilhment. To the fire 

of 
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of the Italians, they jaincd the patience of 
the Dutch, and it is only in their produc- 
tions* we find the moft fublime ideas, exe- 
cuted with the utmolt precifion, and an 
attention but too often miffed by the eye 
of gcniu3. Thus to a combination of 
genius, tafte, and patience, the Greeks 
owe their fuperiority in the arts over all 
the kingdoms of the globe 5 it is from 
them that the moft enlightened nations 
pronounce a unanimous judgement upon 
the perfection or defe6ts of a work, only 
from the greater or leffer degree of re- 
femblance whjfh fuch a work bears to 
thofe great patterns : in fhort, the Greek 
ftile and art fhould be the objedl: of univer- 
fal ftudy and emulation. If we fearch 
for the caufes which gave the Greeks this 
decided fuperiority over the ancients and 
moderns, we fhall find in them a concur- 
rence of ^vtSurable circumftances : their 
form of government was not a litde con* 
-ducive, becaufe it was free ; their country 
full of great men, and their hiftory replete 

E 3 with 
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with iplendid aAions ; rren their religion 
promoted the arts^ becaufe it was whcdiy 
poetical^ and gave aq unlitnited ico{>e to 
painting) to ftatuary^ and the odier arts. 
It is- obvious how many proteftcxrs theie 
muft have found in a republic^ which 
nature herfelf feemed to have favoured 
with Ibftnefs of climate. It was in Greece 
fhe Ihone in her brighteft array^ and gave 
her fens the nobleft organization. All 
theie advantages united^ could but form 
an admirable nation^ and works for mi- 
mortaKty. 

% 
The palace monfe Cavallo> upon the 

Quirinal mounts is at prefent the refi- 
dcnce of the popes ; Pius VL however 
cl^nges it at intervals with the Vatican, 
The accefs to this palace difplays much 
grandeur. Here are the colofial groups of 
marble, which are faid to be the produc- 
tions of Phidias and Praxiteles, and raifigd 
at all times matters of difjiutc amoQg the 
antiquariaas : they were brought over 

from 
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Egypt by command of Conftantine M. to 
be ornaments to his baths. As they loft 
a great deal of efieft, in point of viev^, by 
ftanding too clofe to one another^ a plan 
ha^ been prefented to alter their places, 
and to put them in a diametrical oppofi- 
tion, the one toM^ards eaft> and the 
other towards weft. The architcflr, An- 
tenori^ transferred them according to that 
plan in 1784. The chief motive of the 
change has been |x> find a convenient 
place for the obeli(k» which has lately 
been dug out from under the premifcs of 
Sl Roch's hofpital. 

The palace of Famefe is reckoned the 
lineft in Rome, and was built by Michael 
Angek) in 1545, upon the model of the 
theaQ'€ of Marcellus. The ftones were 
taken from the Colifcum, which was at 
that time not lo much decayed. This 
palace boafts of the celebrated gallery in 
which the brothers Carrache exhaufted all 
the art of their pencil. In the yard we fee 

E 4 the 
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the excellent Farnefian Hercules, by Gly- 
ceon the Athenian i an admirable Flora^ and 
the urn of Caecilia Mctella> in which hef 
afhes were preferved upon the Via Appia, 
All thcfe excellent pieces are cxpofed to 
the injuries of every feafon. The enormous 
group, known by the furpame of the 
Farnefian bull, belongs alio to this palace. 
It is inconteftably the greateft marble 
group in the world,* and confifts of a 
bull, five men, and a dog. It is maia- 
tained, that it was hewn out of one prece. 
The artifls were ApoUonius and Taurif- 
cus, both Rhodians. Plinv gives an ac* 
count of this aflonifhing group inthe^Bxh 
book of his natural hiflory -, it had beea 
found in the baths of Caracalla, who had 
it transferred from Rhodus to Rome. A 
mean hut of planks has now been crefted 
to cover it, but it takes away the light : 
it ferves, however, its purpofe, be- 
caufe it tends not fo much to keep the 
group fheltered from the weather, as for 
the fake of getting gratuities from thofe 
who wilh to fee it. 

This 
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Xhis fine palace belongs now to the 
king of Naples, who has inherited the 
Farnefian eftate, and all . its curiofities : 
what remains Hill of the latter, at the 
next conclave or eleftion of a pope, will 
be transferred to Naples. This is no fecret 
in Rome, and a palace has already been 
prepared to receive the Farnefian Her- 
cules. Such opportunities are ufually 
taken in order to avoid the reprefentations 
of the pope, which are not (pared in fuch 
cafes. The prefent grand duke of Tuf*- 
cany made ule of the fame expedient to 
have the-valuable group of Niobe brought 
to Florence, aftdr it had long been an or- 
nament to Rome and the palace of Medi- 
cis. ' The villa Farnefe lies in the city;, 
and takes up the gre^ateft part of mount 
Palatine j here we fee long walks of cy- 
pr^fs trees, and a great number of vaults 
and piazzas of the ancient imperial, pa- 
lace : but as they belong to the king of^ 
Naples^ they are all in decay^ and will 

E <, fopi: 
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focn form a common heap of ruins, with 
the other remains of ancient Rome. 

The villa Medlcis, of which the grand 
duke of Tyfcany, now Leopold IL is pro*- 
prietor,,is in the beft condition^ and ftands 
open to every body : the garden adjoining 
is the only walk in Rome to which the 
people ufe to refort ; die Roman ladfcs of 
quality would be afhame^ to make ufe of 
their feet for the purpofe of taking walks. 
The high gentry follow their example, and 
leave this gardea to the populace and fa- 
reigners. Here have been the magnifi- 
cent gardens of LucuUus. Thse fituatlori' 
of this garden is charming,, it commands 
the view of ^11 Rome ; and diough na- 
ture is as much neglefted in it as in other 
gardens of ftaly, yet every care has been- 
taken to embelRlh it by art; it contains. 
> great number of ancient ftatues, an obc- 
lift, fountain, &c. k is alfo remarkable 
for two rcfervoirs pf granite^ which have 
been £^und ii| 4ie baths of Titus. It& 

greater 
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gteateft ornament was the group of 
Niobe, which> as I have already ob- 
ferved, has been transferred to Florence, 
where it (lands in a fpacious hall, whereas 
in. this villa it has been a prey to the wea* 
thcr. The Venus of Medicis which was 
here, has alio been tranfported to Flo- 
rence, in the beginning of -the laft cen- 
tury. The beautiful ftairs of Mmte di 
Trinita, which confift of one hundred and 
fcventy-five niarble fteps^ conduA to this 
palace. 

Prince de Borghcfe,^ the richeft no- 
blennan in Rome, pofleffes the moft 
i^lendid palace. His annual income is 
150,000 Roman fcudi,* and his court 
makes a very ihining figure.. I make ufe 
of the word court, which belongs only to 
fovcreigns in Europe, becaufe it is called 
isx in Italy, and the appellation is juftified 

^ A RooKtti ftudi is about 4^. 6dr Engliih cur-< 
leocy*. 
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by external Iplendor. The vaft and mag- 
nificent palaces, the moft valuable collec- 
tions of paintings and antiquities, the 
great nunmber of menial fervants, among 
which there are even cavaliers or coyr- 
tiers, paid for the fake of ceremony j be- 
fides the privileges of the Roman princes, 
whofe abodes enjoy certain liberties, li- 
mited round the palaces and certain dif- 
trids J all this united, prefents the fitua- 
tion of the Roman nobles in a very advan- 
tageous point of view. . De Borghefe 
keeps ufually a hundred horfes in the city, 
and had, in 1780, eighty^threc carriages 
and other vehicles : his gallery of paint- 
ings is royal, and contains above 1700 
pidtures; his colle6lion of antiquities, 
excepting the Clementine Mufeum, lur- 
* paffes all others in Europe, and even th^t 
of Florence, The palace itfelf is admira- 
ble i there are in it feventy-two doors of 
walnut (helves, inlaid with alabafter, and 
in the yard one hundred granite pillars. 
The apartments are fumptuoufly fur- 

niihedi 
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jiifhcd, and lapis lazuli and jporphyr la- 
vilhed upon them. Here we find alfo a 
tomb of porphyr of uncommon magni- 
tude^ reckoned unique in its kind. It is 
furprifmg> that neither in this vaft collec- 
tion of paintings^ nor in any other gallery 
of Rome, a iingle pifture of Corregio is 
to be found. When I was at Rome, a 
foreigner arrived with an- imagfc of the 
Virgin Mary, of that great matter, and 
offered to fell it for two thoufand zechinsi 
The work was admired, but no body 
would buy it : even the. ambition of be- 
coming proprietor of a produftion urfiquc 
in Rome could not prevail. Borghefe 
anfwered, that he had plenty of piAures^ 
and did not choofe to augment their 
number. 

* 

It is a pity that this prince has as little 

tafte as any Roman nobleman, which is 

faying none, as his riches and natural 

propenfity to Iplendor might do wonders. 

At that tinae the works were carried on 

very 
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very brifldy in die palace of his vill% 
which lies in proximity of the city. It 
has been embellilhed wfth the rareft forts 
of marble in fuch abundance as was never 
ieen before, and the apsu^tmencs are fbll 
of modern elegance, and gilt a la Fran^ 
^fi^ which altogether makes a very gro* 
teique ' appearance : he ipends immenfe 
fums upon it. It contains his fnperb^ 
colledlion of antiques, and the outfide 
of the building is cove*ed with ancient 
bas-reliefs. Here we fee the Borghefian. 
gladiatCH-, the hennaphrodite, which has 
been found in the gardens of Salluft (the 
palace of BorgheIe> in the city, contains 
another much ISslc this); the ftatue of 
Silenus j Seneca dying, or radier a flave, 
in the bath ; Cupid and Pfyche, by Ber* 
ninij and other rare produftions. The 
bas-rcKcf, which rcprefents the Ro- 
man knight Curtius leaping into the 
gulph, h at pre&nt in the great hall of 
die palace, after it had been many years 
fciftencd to the outfide and cxpoied to the 
weather. The circumference of die villa. 

is 
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is very fpacious, and encompaffed with a 
wall. The Italian word villa implies a 
palace, and its fccondary buildings, fruit, 
flower, and kitchen gardens, groves, 
parks, ponds, &€• arc here united upon 
one fpot. 

The villa Borghefe ftands open all day 
long, fo that every body may freely walk 
about in it. The beauties of die place, 
its vicinity to the city -, in a word, every 
thing invites to it, yet this freedom is 
not taken, and its noble hofts vifit it but 
rarely -, they prefer, like all the Roman no- 
bility, to take an airing every night before 
the gate del Popolo. This is the great 
faihion, for the road leads always ftraight 
to Ponte Mole, where they turn back 
dirough a narrow ftreet between two high 
walls, which obftrufts all pro^eft; die 
windows of the carriage are carefully 
fliut, that the perfbns in it may not be 
choaked with duft. Here the rule de 
Itfftibm may well be applied; pride, 

bowi- 
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hofwcver, takes care of the villas. Some 
years ago, in Odober, Borghefe enter- 
tained the people of Rome in his villa 
with fwinglng and orbicular courfcs, or 
races, and an amphitheatre was erefted 
for the Ipedtators, who came in great 
numbers. His end for doing this was 
political, and perhaps neceffary to ftop 
the murmurs of the people, who hate 
him with all their heart on account of 
his oppreflive monopolies. It is a fa<5t 
referring to the hiftory of this villa, that 
in the fixteenth century it belonged ftill 
to a noble family, which furnifhed a 
fcene of horror. The daughter, a young 
lady in the bloom of youth, and of ex- 
quifite beauty, murdered her father with 
her own hands, not in a paffion, or through 
provocation, but with mature delibera- 
tion and defign. She was executed, the 
eftate confifcated, and giv^n as a prefent 
to the Borghefes, one of whom was 
pope at that time. The extraordinary 
beauty of the delinquent ma<ie feveral 

able 
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able painters of thofe times draw .her 
portrait, many copies of which are ftill 
to be found in Rome, exhibiting the 
ibftefl features, and 2l Lavafer would 
have had much ado to undecypher from 
them the blacknefs of the foul. 

The villa Albani, before the gate Sa- 
lara, cannot boaft of fuch treafures of • 
art as that of Borghefe ; but in all other 
relpefts it is the firft in Italy. Its ftruc- 
ture is a perfect model of the ancient. 
Its fituatioir, the judicious pofition of the 
ftatue^, buds, urns, tombs, altars, ruins, 
grottos, fountains, and numberlefs bas- 
reliefs, the Egyptian obelifk, which ftands 
in the middle of the garden, and the 
Greek buildings of royal magnificence 
make this villa a r^l fairy feat. Here 
is a portico in form of a demi-cyclus 
with a magnificent baluftrade. The edi- 
fice, confifting of the rareft forts of mar- 
ble, prefents every where antiques pro- 
duced in the golden age of the Grecian 

arts. 
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arts, and bears a ftii& relemblance to tbr 
walks of tiie ancients. The gardens arc^ 
however, in an indifferent condition, and 
much negleftedj as cuftomary all over 
Italy. The art of gardening is ftill in an 
infant ftate all over this country ; nor are 
the inhabitants much pleafed with them, 
though the heat of (heir climate invites 
ihem to the pleafures of the gardens* 
Their non-chalanceand niitural averGon tQ 
exercife feejn to be the cauies of this na« 
tional defe£l:. Excepting the water-ipout$ 
and ftatues, there is not a fmgle garden 
from Turin to Naples, which may be 
looked upon as an eminent production of 
thatanu Villa Albani, endowed with thi$ 
advantages would be the moft perfect 
tout enfembk under the fun« 

Cardinal Albani built this viUa about 
forty years ago, and to embelliih it . was 
his favorite paffion. His great proper- 
ty, his uncommon influence in ftate 
affairs, his excellent tafte, in a word, all 

was 
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^ms employed to fatrsfy his favorite wilh. 
The gfeitantiquamnWinkclmjtnn, aGer^ 
man^ whom he proteftcd j and honoured » 
i*^ith his friendfhip, gave hitn every advice 
and affiftancc J and to the latter this (plen- ^ 
did villa owes its exiftcnce. It is almoft 
covered with prodoftions of ait, but no- 
thing is crowded or mifplaced : even a 
certain number of broken antiques were 
made ufe of to reprcfent the ruins of k 
temple, with a moft ftiiking fimilitude. 
It is faid of the Cardinal, • who died in a 
moft advanced age, that during the latter 
part of his life, when he had totally loft 
his fight, he could diftinguifh antiques 
from modem ftonc works, merely by 
touching them. 

The beauty of this villa made fuch an 
impreflion upon the late Emperor of 
Germany, that he not only vifited it 
during his ftay in Rome, but he alfo 
flept in it for feveral nights. There is a 
form of politcnefs in this country, that if 

a' per- 
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ti peribn praiies an object with- great 
warmth in prefcncc of the proprietor, he 
will ofFer it him^ a prefent. I have myfelf 
experienced it many times. This etiquette 
gave rife to a lingular anecdote .between 
Jofeph the fecond and the cardinal. Per- 
haps that rule of politenefs was unknown 
to the monarch, becaufe he paid the 
greateft compliments to Albani upon his 
villa, lYhich in ibme manner forced the 
prelate to make him an offer of fo valu- 
able an vobjeSr. Jofeph, embarrafled fer 
a moment, accepted the prefent, but re- 
turned it immediately, adding, that it 
was too precious to enable him to make 
a proper return. It was this fame car- 
dinal who would not fuffer Jofeph to lay 
down his fword, according to cuflom, in 
the Conclave ; he addreffed him with the 
following words, " It is your majefly's 
^* fword that defends the church." Jofeph 
objefted, its being, againft the rules of 
the place > but Albani replied, a Roman 
Emperor i& fubjedt to no laws.. 

The 
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The greatefl: df all the villas in and 
about Rbme> is villa Pamphili^ now be- 
longing to the family of Doria. It lies 
about one Englifli niile from the city> 
and has three Italian miles in circumfe- 
rence. We find here a great number of 
ftatues:and paintings^ but none of them 
are of note. The fite of the palace is 
beautiful, but Doria vifits it very rarely. 
This prince, who is ftill in the flower of 
youth, lives continually in Rome with his 
young confortj and the fevorite delight 
of both centers in bigotry j they do al- 
mofl: live in churches and hofpitals, where 
they perform ads of devotion j an in- 
ftance, perhaps, unparalleled with regard 
to peribns of their age and high rank. 

The palaces of Barberini, Colonna, and 
Giuftiniani, take the lead after thofe men- 
tioned above : the former is the largeft in 
Rome after the Vatican, and is faid to 
contain 4000 apartments and clofets^ both 
great and litde. It ftands upon the fpot 

of 
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of the ooce cdebrated circus of Flora^ 
The number of works of art and articles 
of value i¥hich it^contains; though grear> 
is QOt> however^ iiich as it ought to be. 
No princely- family in Rome has difpofcd 
of more paintings and antiques than that 
of Bariberini, which were for the moft. 
part ient to England : this family had run 
too high in expehces ; although they had 
plenty of valuable mafter-pieces of art, 
they had no money, which k ftill more 
neceflary ; this induced them to exchange 
for guineas a confiderable part of their 
curioiicies. The feducing gold of Eng-. 
land threatened Rome with farther eva- 
cuations of that kind^ and caufed (bme 
unealinefs to its governors; in con(e«- 
quence of this a mandate was iffued, ex- 
prefsly prohibiting to dilpofe of antiqui- 
ties by way of fale without fpecial permiT^ 
fioni At prefent, if the owner of limilar 
property wiflies to fell it, the government ^ 
buy it, and fend it to the Clenc^ntine 
Muieum : in the fame palace is al£> a nu-* 

merous 
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tnerous and valuable library, which ftands 
open for public tife. 

The palace of Colonna is the refidencc 
of the Conftablc of Naples, and has the 
fineft faloon in all Italy. This femily is 
not only the moft ancient in Rome and 
Naples, btjt aHb in Europe ; for this rea- 
ion royal houfes are not afliamed to forni 
alliances of confanguinity with it. The 
prefent Conftable is a young man and 
has been married to a princefs of Sardinia. 
His income is 90,000 Roman fcudi. 

The palace of Giuftiniani, which is 
built upon the ruins erf the baths of Nero 
and Alexander Severus, contains the 
greateft private colleftion of antiquities 
in Italy : at one time there was counted 
above 1900 of them, which were moftly 
found among the ruins of the baths above 
mentioned. Whether this number ftill re- 
mains, I cannot tell, the proprietors how- 
ever fay, that it ftill remains the fame. 

The 
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The number of paiAtings amounts ta 
* 700. Almoft every door of the apart- 
ments is inlaid with Veri antique. 

» 

In the palace of Spada we fee a mar- 
ble column of Pompey, near which Cse- 
iar was aflfaflinated \ and among the coi- 
ledion of antiquities in the Capitol is a 
lionefs, which was flxuck by lightning 
about the time when this great event hap- 
pened. 

The Angel bridge is the moft beautiful 
in Italy, and doubtlefs the moft ancient 
in Europe : it was built by. Detrian, aN 
chiteft to the emperor Adrian, and is 
well known in hiftory by the name of Pons 
.^lianus : there is nothing left of its an- 
cient decorations ; but it has been embel- 
liftied with a great number of modern 
marble pillars and ftatues of angels and^ 
faints, fome of which are very well exe- 
cuted. It is remarkable, that not only 
near this bridge, but almoft in every 

flreet. 
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ftrcet, the fineft fragments of pillars, evea 
of granite, are put among the other ftoncs 
of the pavement. I obfervcd this in the 
meaneft ftreets of Rome, where fucK frag- 
ments of pillars with Corinthian capitals 
ieem, as it were, growing out of the 
ground. 

The great number of fountains or wa- 
ter-fpouts, with the magnificence of fome 
of them, may be counted among the 
greateft beauties of Rome : to behold 
them on fultry lummer days is, indeed^ 
deH^itful ; fo great an advantage could 
never yet make the Romans praftifers of 
<leanlinefs, and this neceflary quality is 
CO be found neither in ftreets, nor in pa- 
laces and public edifices. The principal 
fountains are thofe of Trevi, Paolo, and 
that which adorns the place of Navonna .; 
biit the fituation of the two former is Very 
difadvantageous : that of Trevi has a vaft 
circumference, and is very ftriking; it 
^•eprefents the grotto of Neptune, who is 
Vqi. II.. F in 
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in his greateft galla furrounded by Tri- 
tons and Naiads ; but it lies in an obfcure 
corner. That of Paolo lies upon mount 
Janiculine, which is almofl uninhabited 
and defolate; it fupplies one part of 
Rome with water, and has been ere&ed 
by pope Paul V. It reprefcnts a trium* 
phal arch, from which the water burfts 
forth from three great openings, and of- 
fers a magnificent (peftacle. 

The great fountain upon the place of 
Navonna is the moft extraordinary of all, 
and the mafter-piece of the celebrated 
Bernini; it reprefents a hollow rock, 
from which the water burfts forth -, about 
it four rivers, viz. the Danube, the Gan- 
ges, the Nile, and Rio della Plata, are re- 
prefented in Coloffal figures. Upon the 
rock we find an Egyptian obelilk with 
hieroglyphs, fifty-two feet high without 
reckoning the bafes ; it is decorated with 
a top of gilt bronze, to which a crofajuid 
a dove are faftened. This obelifk was 

found in the circus of Caracalla. 

This 
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This magnificenf fountain ftrikes with 
the higheil admiration. Many plans have 
been prefented for it, but were all re- 
jefted. All the artifts have been allowed 
to give in their plans, except Bernini, 
who was then in difgracej a cardinal, 
who protefted him, laid his plan before 
the pope under a fictitious name : his ho- 
linefs was highly pleafed with it, and re- 
ceived the artift again into his favor, 
with orders to execute the works. Many 
were the obftacles thrown in his way, but 
he overcame them all \ the greateft was 
to procure the water required ; this baf- 
fled tJhe hopes of his very friends. The 
"day came, when the pope intended to 
inlpeft the works completed : the whole 
was (till covered, that the holy fatliers 
might fee it firft of all i he was well fa- 
tisfied, but exprefled his doubts about the 
water, it being as much unknown to him- 
felf as to the people of Rome, how far the 
artift had carried his fubterraneous works. 
He had already taken his feat in his car- 

F % riagc 
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riagp to return, when the cover dropped 
with A loud crack, like the report of a 
cannon, a fignal was given, and lo 1 
all on a fudden the catarafts burft 
forth in torrents of water before the %kt 
of the furprifed fpedators; the pope 
alighted from his carriage, thanked Ber^ 
nini and embraced him. The place of 
Navonna was once a circus built by Alex-* 
ander Severus: its fize and form have 
been exaftly retained. It is the greateflf 
place in Rome after that of St. Peter's; 
but for the mod part furrounded with. 

mean buildings : it is the Rag-fair of the 
jews and of the petty dealers in antaqul* 
ties. 
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AkTisTS IN KOMZ.'— Model of Trajau^s 
Coluntn.'-TMfngs. — CoUeEtten * of Forms 
and Copies of ancient works of Arts.-^ 
Jcadetny of Arts upon the CapitoLr^Satk 
toni»--^Cardinal de Bernis.-"^. Peter*$ 
Vefiryj'^Academy of the Arcadians^'^^ 
Academy of the ^iriniJis.'''^ronation of 
Corilla the Extempore Poetefs^ upon the 
CapitoL — Improvifatori, or Extempore 
Poets in iRome. — Tranjieverey a remark^ 
aile quarter of Rome. — ProjeS of giving 
the Tiber another courfe. — Badnefs of 
the Airy in and about Rome.— Pontine 
Mar/hes. — Papal Revenues. — Manufac^ 
tory of Saints.^^New injlituted feaji in 
honour of the Heart of Jefus. — The 
Pope^s Sea and Land Forces. — Jefuits^ 
their former Conjiitutiony Political Oeco-^ 
nomjfy and Maxims. — Ricciy General of 

F3 the 
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tie Jefuits.'-^Foifoning of GanganelU.--^ 
Magnificent Church of St. Ignace. — Tomlf 
of St. Staniflas Kotzka. 

/Germany has the honour to 
^^ have even at Ronne, at the fource 
of the arts, feveral moft capital mailers. 
The beft limner after Battoni, the beft 
landfcape painter, and the beft ftone-cutter 
jn that city, are all Germans. Maron, the 
brother-in-law of the celebrafcd Mengs, 
is reckoned the firft limner in all Italy 
after Battoni. Confcious of his abilities 
and eminence, he abides by them, with- 
out making any attempts in the other 
branches of the art. Hakert, from Bran- 
denburgh, is the firft landfcape painter in 
Rome, but he has a rival in Mr. Moore, 
an Englifhman, who may, perhaps, foon 
contend with him for the palm. Through 
the recommendation of Mr. ReifFenftein, 
his countryman, who is now the firft anti- 
quarian in Rome, Hakert received from 
the emprefs of Rufiia the lucky command to 

paint 
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paint ?hc viftories of her laft war with the 
Turks. He acquitted himfelf of the taflc 
to the fatisfa6lion of Catharine, created 
himfelf a reputation, was uncommonly 
well rewarded by this moft liberal pro- 
teftrefs of fciences and arts, and lives now 
in great abundance. 

The Romans have lb much receded 
from their former reputation in ftatuary, 
that a young Swifs of the name of Trippel, 
from the canton of Schaifhaufen, is now 
looked upon by all the connoifleurs in 
Rome> as tne greateft adept in this art. 
Many years ago, Trippel made himfelf 
known in Germany, by a work of chalk, . 
which he font to the late King of Pruflia, 
after the Bavarian fucceffion war ; he has 
an incredible enthufiafm for his art, with- 
out which no artift can become great. A 
rich relation, whofe favourite and heir he 
was, defired him peremptorily to renounce 
his art, and promifed upon thefe condi- 
tions to make him independent. But 

F 4 Trippel 
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Trippel would rather forfeit the fricndihip 
of an uncle, with all the gay hopes of a 
fortune, and purfued the ftudy of his art. 
He went to Rome, fludied, bore all the 
horrors of want, and at laft got into breads 
awaiting a favourable opportunity to dif^ 
play his merit in all its luftre* 

The beft or rather the only ftone-cut« 
ter in Rome is Pickler, alfo a German. 
It is very remarkable, that ftone-cutting 
was the only art in which the Rooians 
could equal the Greeks, iu we do find in 
thofe of their Gtmm^ which are ftill extapt* 
The ancients carried this art to ibch a degree 
of perfeftion, that the beft productions of 
the moderns cannot be compared t6 them. 

There is, however, a goldfmitK in 
Rome, whofe ai»lities are fb great, th^}: be 
aitquired great fame by hiiferare works'; he 
is an Italian, and his name Luod&vigf. It 
is he who copied the column of Trajan^, 
which occupied himj as he hinafelf told 

me. 
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fne, for twenty whole years. It ftands 
upon a marble bafe three feet high, quite 
covered with lapis lazuli 1 and the figure) 
upon It are iUver-^gHt, and fattened to the 
fpiral line. 1 fliall pais over in filence its 
dazzling Ijplendor, and the works of me- 
chanifm, of the hollow part or infide, and 
confine myfelf only to what is mofl eflential. 
Every figure and objeft, without excep- 
tion, has been imitated in fmall with the 
mo& fcrupulous exadbnefs, and without 
Omitting the Icaft part of it. The bcfl 
copper plates we have, give but ah impcr- 
fed notion of this excellent column. By 
this work, Mr. Luodovigi, who is a real 
genius in his art, acquired a great repu- 
tation^ and his fubfequent noble produc- 
dons ierved to render it ftiU brighter, and 
to put him in very a£dotnt circumftances. 
He gives employment to a great number 
of artifls inrarious branches; his inventive 
powers are incxhauftible> and he executes 
the boidefl plans. In 1776 he made a 
a fihrr ornannent £31* a French prince^ 

I F 5 which 
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which rq^refented a Roman circus ; the 
cirois of Caracalla, whole out fide has been 
perfeftly prefervcd, was his model; the 
beft antiquarians alBfted him with their 
advice, and all thofe who have feen it, 
found it to be an objeft worthy their 
admiration. The P<^e has knighted 
Luodovigi, and fometimes pays him a 
vifit; an honor, which neither princes 
nor cardinals can boaft of. The knight 
afked fix thoufand zechins for his circus. 
But he was obliged to keep it four years 
after he had finilhed it, till at laft the pre- 
fent eleftor of Bavaria purchafed and ex- 
pofed it to piblic admiration in his palace 
at Munich. 

There was, perhaps, never a pamter 
who blended the theory of his art with ib 
much pradtice,^ than Mengs, who was aUb 
a German. He fpeot his princely income 
mofUy to buy forms and copies of ancient 
works of art. He had fo great a iiumber 
of them,^ as obliged him to rent a Ipadous 

houfe 
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houfe in Rome^ only on purpoie to put 
them up. His family, whom he left in 
want, founded their every hope upon the 
fale of > this xolle£kion, which, from the 
fidelity and completenefe of the copies, is 
unique in its kind. * Mengs loved his art 
with the phrenzy of an ardent virtuofo. 
He made it a maxim to himfelf, that a 
painter Ihould die pencil in handy and 
whilft he was very fick and feeble, he 
painted in his bed, and had his weak arm 
fupported. His patriotifm was fo much 
extinguifhed, that he would fpeak German 
but with the utmoft repugnance ; even be- 
fore German artifts who did not underftand 
a word of Italian, he feigned to (peak no 
other language than the latter. He would 
many times utter the bittereft complaints 
againft his nation, which had left him 
without the leaft fupport, and reduced 
him to the grievous neceflity of feeking 
his fortune in a foreign tlime. His ex- 

* The Eledor of Saxony bought it. It is rtow 
la Drefden in the building of Bruhl>-Garden9«' 

F 6 cellent 
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ceUent friend Win^elmann joined hkt\ m 
his lamentations: Wlnkelmanni who 
would have died a fchool-mafter in Comt 
little German towi>> had he not taken the 
refolution of quitting his native country^ 
fo ungrateful to her great ibns.^^His ad*> 
mirable acute genius and extenfi ve know^ 
kdgd made him difplay his excellency in 
toother country^ in a moilk confptcuou* 
light, 

i The members of the Roman academjt 
of grts meet upon the CapitoL It was^ 
alfo thought ' proper to give it a tutelar 
faint, though the arts might do very wdl 
without one. St. Luke has obtained that 
honor. From the combination of the 
terms of aris^ academes, Remey and 
Capitol, people will entertain Ibmc ex* 
craordinary notions, but they are nuf- 
taken. No academy in Rome is le& 
efteemed than this. Many of the mofc 
capital mafters declined the honor- of 
being, made meniibers, AJbad eftabliih- 

ment>. 
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tnent^ want of order> and the moft un^ 
fair means pradifed in diftributing the 
prices> are the caufes which render it 
de^icable. Nothing i& more common 
here than to crown the moft pakry 
.fetches widi rewards> and to throw afide 
real ma^r-pieces. Battoni, the rival of 
Mengs^ is now one of the prefidents. 
He itands confeiTed the beft painter in 
Italf. The late king of Pruflia gave 
him orders, about ten years fince, for an 
hiftorical {uhjcSt, reprefenting Alexander 
viiiting the family of Darius, which has 
already been fo well executed by Le Brun: 
but the monarch died before ever Battoni 
had thought of commencing the fubjedt ^ 
and had fate prolonged Frederick's life, 
things might, perhaps, have been in the 
'Tame ftatc as they were then. This artift 
finds a better account in painting por- 
traits, for which he gets orders by dozens 
from Englifh travellers. To him fuch a 
piintiogas only the work of a few hours. 
The price of a head is Gxty, a buft ona 
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hundred^ and a whole body two hundred 
zechins. 



Battoni's private charafter is very An- 
gular. He is upwards of threefcore and 
ten, and has a very large family of grown 
children; yet he himfelf fupplies the 
place of a houfekeeper. He goes to 
market, and buys every thing to the 
fmalleft trifle. He makes this his daily 
bufinefs at dav-break. He rifcs at four 
in the morning, both fummer and winter, 
and goes to hear mals in two different 
churches, which he has founded j thence 
he proceeds to market, wakes his family^ 
upon his return, and delivers his provi- 
fions. One of his daughters is now look- 
ed upon as the beft finger in Italy 5 flie 
never appeared on any public ftagc, 
and fings only in private concerts. Bat- 
toni hates the very name of theory, and! 
will not have a young artift to ftudy 
books ; he himfelf has read nothing, and 
his hiflorical fubje(5ts are full of faults 

againli 
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againft the coftumi. His temper is rude; 
he often behaves with the greateft im- 
propriety to people of the firft rank, who 
overlook this want pf reTpedt on account 
of his abilities and plain honefty. He Is 
fb beneficent to the poor, that his nume- 
rous family will very likely be reduced 
to a ftatc of ncceflity after his death. 
The following occurrence took place 
during, my ftay at Rome : A mechanic, 
who poflefled a pifture by Charles Ma- 
ratti, faw himfelf compelled by want to 
diipbfe of it, and offered it to cardinal 
Bernis ; this prelate, ^ who lives in a 
fuperior ftyle of magnificence, and afts 
publicly the part of a Mecsenas, thought 
fit to confult oeconomy in a private aflfair. 
'fhe poor nian afkcd twelve zechins for 
his pi6lure, but the cardinal would only 
give eight : the man haftens away, goes 
to Battoni, and with tears in his eyes 
gives an account of his misfortune, and 
leaves the pifture and the price to his 
generofity. The artift looks at it, and 

tells 
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tells him down twenty zechkis* The 
/ afisnr was niade pubUa The protefbor 
of France * hoped to £tep the mouth of 
fiuneby getting aihialpoflelfionof the pic-* 
ture, and propofed, for that end^ to buy 
it again from Battooi i but the hitter fern 
word to the cardinal^ that he was very 
welcon7e to the pifture^ but that his emi-- 
^ence> as a connoiiSeur, muft be fenfible 
that it was a mere chance to buy a wo^ 
of fuch a mafter as Charles Maratd for 
dozen of zcchins, he would, therefore, let 
it go- at no lefs than fifty. To this bar- 
sain the French Anacrcon would not 
agree* About the fame time Battoni 

* The reader muft obferve, that every catho* 
lie country has its prbtedor in Rome, who is 
nfually a cardinal. The late cardinal Alexander 
Albani was fer many years protedlorof Gennany* 
Though this tide of protedor is given them by 
the catholics of tkofe refpe^ive countries^ they^ 
however, from a fenfe of modefty, will only fiilc 
themfelves protestors of the church in Germany, 
&c. well knowing how little their proteSlon is 
waited in our day?. 

had 
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bad received orders from the c]Ueen of 
Portugal to paint a fubje£b for the hi^ 
akar of a church which had been recently 
built at Lin>on* It was the worfhip of 
the heart of Jefus. He received for it 
three thoufand zechins, and half the fum 
was paid to him before hand. 

I could not walk one yard in Rome 
' without lamenting that the greateft maf« 
cert often lavifh their abilities upon the 
horrid fubjeds of martyrology. Pidhires 
c^that delcription only ferve to fill the 
ibul with black ideas^ and to encourage 
fanadcifm^ the inveterate enemy to pub* 
lie wel^e wherever it gains ground. 

The new-built veftry of St. Peter's 
furnifccs a clear proof how much the 
arts are upon their decline at Rome. 
It is conftrufted upon the worft plan that 
ever architect of the prcfent century ap- 
plied to a great edifice. This ftone mais 
ij a true lampoon upon architefture ; and 

as 
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as it almoft joins to the church, it foritiisi 
a more ftriking contraft> and even con- 
ceals a confiderablc part of it from view. 
The expences of this building amounted 
already, in 1780, to 400,000 fcudi 5 and 
though every body, and even the pope 
himfclf, were diflatisfied with its form, 
it was, however, completed according to 
the firft plan. This edifice is the refult 
of a protedion fyftem, which fhould 
never take place with regard to the arts, 
efpecially when lafting monuments are to 
be erefled. The chief defign of build*^ 
ing it was to procure the canons of St. 
Peter's a place where they may alight 
and gather themfelves into a body, as 
they, like all other people of faihion, live 
at a great diftance from St. Peter's, and 
are obliged to attend twice a day on cer-^ 
tain folemn feafls. 

The well-known academy of the Ar- 
cadians confifts, for the mpft part, of 
iboneteers, who meet to read their non- 

fenie 
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fcnfc to each other. There was, perhapSj 
never a fociety that made as uncommon 
and rapid a progrefs as this. In the be- 
ginning the number of members did not 
Exceed fourteen, and in a few years it has 
increafed to feveral thoufands of all ranks 
t)f people. There are even (Cardinals and 
popes who enrolled theinfelves among the 
Arcadian Ihepherds, and, in conformity 
to the rules of the inftitution, afiumed 
Arcadian names. The rage of becom- 
ing an Arcadian fpread fb much, that no 
leis than fifty-eight Italian cities founded 
(imilar acadenriies, under the tide of Co- 
lonies of the Roman Arcadia ; but mofl: 
of them have been abolifhed, except 
the mother academy, which is flill in 
being. This fociety, which meets at the 
palace of Corfini, formerly the relidence 
of Chriflina, queen of Sweden, is really 
calculated to degrade the academical 
name. It is the mofl opprobrious lam- 
poon upon academies, and nothing more 
dcfpicable can be imagined. The literati, 

and 
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and prote^bors of Jiterature of fbme note, 
nnoftly deem it difgraceful to be a meni'^ 
ber of that lingular body^ and many would 
be oflFended if any one Ihould afk them, 
ifhether they belong to the Arcadians ? 
In order to Hop fbme how this contempt, 
the Arcadians do all in their power to 
prerail upon foreigners, efpecially when 
of rank, to be received among dicm, 
and their names are afterwards made 
public : - with thofc names they cover 
their own nudity, and increafe their funds 
with the reception fees, which an:K2unt to 
a few zechinsw There arc fevaral other 
academies of that defcription, which arc 
founded upon the plan of the Arcadians. 
That of the Quitinifts is one of the mod: 
notorious ; and being of a caft beneath 
all criticifm, it is fcarce worth mention- 
ing. I iiappened to be once in an aflem* 
bly of theirs, when a foreign officer wa^ 
received among them. Although unac^ 
quainted with the Italian language, he 
would not leave his new colleagues with* 

put 
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fom^ a proof of j&is Jbtrning, and read 
to them a idi^ourie upon die utUit^ 
of hiftoiy in FtciicIl Tliefi: Fabri- 
cants of fonnets were utder flrang^^ bodi 
to the dieme and die language. The 
compliments ufual at academical recep^ 
tkms were, therefore, explained to them 
by an interpreter, in which the candidate 
aiTured them, that from that moment he 
looked upon himfelf as a great man, he^ 
caufe he had been received into a ipciety 
intirely confifting of great men ; an en- 
comium fo very new, that it put the 
Quirinifts, who guefled it from the fre- 
quent deep bows of the orator, quite out 
of countenance. 

It is fufficient to have written a couple 
of fonnets to gain the reputation of a 
poet. The honor of receiving the poetic 
laurel upon the Capitol gave once 
a fublime notion of thofc pcrfons who 
were thus honored j for this purpofe that 
once fo reverend Ipot of ground had been 
2 felei^ed 
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fdefted for diat ceremony, but at preient 
it is profiined every day more and more. 
When Taflb obtained upon it die poetic 
crown, Europe re-echoes with applaufe 
till now, two hundred years after his death; 
but when a Gorilla receives the facrecj 
wreath of Apollo, the ceremony becomes 
a ridiculous farce. This fo undefervedly 
celebrated woman is (b much inferior, as a 
poeteis, to KarfchtHy* that it would be 
doing an injuftice to the latter to draw a 
parallel between both, f The whole 
merit of that fignora confifts in making 
extempore rhymes, which excite the ad- 
miration of thofe wits whom but litde 

^ This ingeniout woman is to the GermaD* 
what Ann Yeariley, the milk*niaid| b to the 
Engliih. Tranjlator. 

f This German poetefs fuffers the greateft 
want» whilftCorilla receives prefents and pen- 
iions from all quarters, which have been of late 
augmented by the emprefs of RufHa : fo great a 
difference makes the country in which a perfon is 
bom! 

can 
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can move : but as this art^ of which I 
(hall fpeak here^er^ is an objed of in- 
difference even to the Romans^ there 
would never have been fo much as a 
thought of crowning Gorilla, had the bu- 
linefe not been done through the power- 
ful proteftion of one of the principal car- 
dinals, in contradidion to all Rome. This 
cardinal, who is faid to have felt fome- 
thing more than fimple friendfhip for Go- 
rilla, co\ild not be prevailed upon to 
abandon his defign. The pope gave his 
confent; Gorilla underwent the corona- 
tion, was hiflfed and aSronted by the 
mob of the people, celebrated by the 
mob of poets, and loaded with the pre- 
fents of princes. She quitted Rome on 
a fudden, and lives now in Florence. 

The extempore poets (improvlfatori) 
ufually choofe the place of Termini to 
difplay their abilities. This is to be faid 
of the itinerant fort ; for there are others 
who make extempore rhymes without 

^ any 
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any re^^ard; to thk clafs belongs the 
above mentioned Gorilla* They ufually 
ling their prodii(%ions^ accompanied l^ 
die tune of the fiddle ; and without that 
inftrument many of thefe geniufcs would 
feel their j)oedc vein as cold as ice. The 
itinerants muft be able to compofc with 
or without inftrument; and fpeak or 
fing upon any theme propofed to themi 
We would be miftaken to look upon 
this manoeuvre as fomething extraor- 
dinary. The richnefs of the Italian 
poetical language, the manifold poetic 
licences, the readinefs, even among the 
common people, d reciting by heart 
the mafter-pieces of Ariofto, Taflb, Me- 
taftafio, Marino, &c, beCdes the nntu- 
fical ear fo peculiar to the Italians ; all 
this taken together, leflcns infinitely the 
apparent difficulties, Thofe who live 
upon this art are ufually ignorant, and 
if a theme is given them, which requires 
a certain degree of knowledge acquired 
by reading, they find themselves highly 
cmbarraiTedi neverthelef^ they will ipin 

it 
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it out in ibme manner or other^ em« 
broider it with nonfenfe and rhymes bor* 
rovfcd from the above-mentioned great 
poets^ be they ever fo unadapted to the 
iubje£b> and thus delude the admiration 
of the unOciUed multioide. The hiftory 
of ancient Rome is uftialiy their hobby- 
horfc, and with it thefe impr^vifatori are 
commonly acquainted. All the events 
of ancient Italy^ flich as HannibaFs 
march into Italy, the aflaflination of Cas- 
far, &c. are rhymed upon. If the fub^ 
je&be left to their choiccj and be the de<* 
clamation be good, it will really furprife 
and enrapture him who beholds this fpec- 
tacle for the firft time, 

I faw a fcene of this kind by a Vene* 
tian, which was calculated to make the 
molt extraordinary impreflion. Let the 
reader reprefent to himfelf a Iquarc in 
Rome, furrounded with fuch ruins as re- 
vive the livclieft remembrance of the 
great Jiation whofe empire was formerly 

Vol, II, G herc$ 
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here > let him aUb lake for theme Re- 
gulus bidding farewell to his family and 
to Rome; let him declaim this with 
fire and a certain eloquence, in a place 
where that great event happened two 
thoufand years ago. The Venetian, who 
was one of the moft able men in- his 
profeflion^ turned thefe circumftances to 
his beft advantage. He caft a fad, firm, 
and fteady look upon the furrotinding 
ruins, then took kave of his relations 
and friends, of the people of Rome, of 
the tempfes and altars of the gods of his 
country, and, laftly, of theCapitcd, when 
he fixed his eyes upon mount Capitbline. 
The whole (bene, which was well per- 
formed, as our man knewMetaftafio by 
heart, was a delicious treat for heart and 
mind. As this Venetian fcemcd to be 
an enthufiait of ancient Rome, I gave 
him once the themey whether ancient or 
modern Rome poflefled the greater ad- 
vantages ? His decifion was in &vour of 
the modern city> becaufe it was^ inhabited 
2 by 
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by chriftians and the pope, whilft the 
ancient Romans, notwithftanding all their 
magnificence, greatnefsj and noble at^ 
chicvcmcnts, had only been heathens, 
I have fcen the debut of improfoifatori in 
many parts of Italy, but generally founc^ 
them ignorant and of narrow intelledts. 
How brilliant is the exertion of genius 
among the extempore orators of the de- 
bating focietics in England ! There we 
find thinking heads, formed by reading, 
and endowed with oratorical parts. 

The diftrift of Rome, which lies on 
the oppofite fide of the Tiber, and 
which the ancients called Trahftibmna^ 
now Tranfievere, is inhabited by a fet of 
people, who, by t?ieir rude manners and 
a character quite of their own, diftin- 
guiih ihemfelves from all the inhabitants 
€)f Rome. They pretend to have pre- 
ferved the blood of the ancient Romans 
unmixt in their families, whence it hap- 
pens v^ry rarely that they intermarry with 

G 2 the 
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the other Romans. The inhabitants of 
xhis quarter are in the lowefl ftate of po^ 
verty, yet their beggar girls will difdain 
an alliance with the moft wealthy citi- 
zen : they are, however, feldom tempt- 
ed in that manner, as rude, unpo- 
lifhed maonerSf joined to bodily defor- 
mity, are the common attributes of the in- 
habitants of this part. Their charaftcrs 
arc alio remarkable for a certain intre- 
pidity common to both fexes, which 
makes them have recourfc to knives upon 
the fmalleft accident. The fbirrs, or 
Roman town-guard, venture iheoifelves 
hither with great reluftance, ^d if djJty 
compels them, they make ufe,of «yery 
poiTible precaution. Jn this part of Rome 
have been the quarters of the legions of 
Au^ftus, and it was aUb in thofe. times in«- 
habited by poor people. According to 
Lipfius, it was the abode of porters or 
letter carriers $ likewife we find, in a 
paflage of Philo, that it has been the re* 
^dence of a great number of jews. 

I This 
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This wretched clafs of people, whofe 
number amounts here to ten thoufand,live 
all in real flavery. Notwithftanding the 
naftineft of thofe fuburbs of German cities, 
which are allotted to the jews, that of 
Rome furpaflcs it by far in uncleanlinels. 
It is (ituate upon the Tiber, and refembles 
a Cloacaj in which creatures of the human 
ipecies are ktn to ciawl about ; ks gates 
are (hut every night, and from that time till 
morning nobody can get out of this dun« 
gcon. The jews of Rome and many 
•other cities of Italy, wear a rag or piece 
of cloth upon their hat, that they may be 
known ; but upon paying a certain fum 
they arc exempted from wearing that op- 
probrious mark of diftinftion, which in* 
dulgence the richer fort among them do 
not negle£t to obtain. As the trade of 
the chriftians is not extenfive in Rome^ 
the ftate of that carried on by the jews, 
who labour under fo many difficulties, is 
cafily to be imagined j for this, very few 
of them have a proper competency, and 
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not one may be called rich. Some of the 
Roman princes employ them to lay 
out their money ' in ufury. Prince de 
Borghefe has moftly recourfe to this ex- 
pedient to increafe his treafures. His 
agents a jew> has great concerns with re- 
gard to exchange in the mc^ capital 
cities of Europe ; he giv^s hk n«n€ for 
tjiat pufpofe^ and the prince finds che 
money. 

I dotiOt know what gave rife tothe reportii 
that dhole poor wretches had oficred enor- 
mous fbms to the Apoftoiic Chambef^ to 
be permitted to give the Tiber anodter 
cowfc. To my knowledge, a ppopofal 
of this kind has never been made; though 
the matter itfelf has really been upon the 
carpet. Th^-e would be no want for 
people to imdertake the buHneis, digging 
being at this time fo much in vogue i and 
it is highly probable, that unco'mmoit 
treafures of art would b^ fomid. Since the 
reign of Sixtus V, the popes have made: 

it 
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k a political principle to .promote every 
way the difcovery of antiquities. They 
had the projeft of the Tiber long ago at 
hearty and would perhaps have paid the 
expences themfclves, as their profit muft 
have been great beyond doubt ; but who 
can anfwer for the bad confeqtiences of per- 
nicious exhalations in a place which, even 
now, is reputed infali»b^iov& i This appre- ^ 
henfion may be withiouc foundation ; and 
on this fide of the A^ where we need not 
to fear a peflilejice a.t Romie;, k has often 
been ridiculed, but the greateft lover of 
arts and antiquities caanoc blame the 
court of Rome, which moftly confjfts of 
aged peribns, if they do not venture the 
hazard of fuch an attempt. 

Several diflrifts about Ron>c evince 
clearly the malignity of the air s the in- 
habitants are obliged to leave them in 
certain feafons, as I have already obfer- 
ved when ipeaking of St. Paul's, which 
Jics, however^ clofe to the city. The great 

G 4 number 
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number of marflies, ftagnant lakes, and 
the extreme negledl of agriculture, are th^ 
real caufes of this evil, unknown to the 
ancient Romans. In the dog days, when 
its influence is moft dangerous, and when 
the Siroco wind fprings up from the 
fouth, people are conftrained to keep a, 
quite different diet, and chiefly take 
as many cooling fluids as they can. At 
that time the Ibil labours under an ado- 
niihing drought, and receives no other 
humedtation than the dew* 

The Pontine marflics contribute much 
to this unhealthinefs of climate; their ex- 
tent is about thirteen iquare leagues. The 
undertaking of the prcfentpope of drain- 
ing them is, therefore, very commenda- 
ble, though the means employed to re- 
medy fo great a fcourge, are too infigni* 
ficant. The fmall number of workmen 
who are fet to work, receive a very fmall 
pay, fdr^ which they muftwade day and 
night through thefe marfhes: when at 

work 
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work the water comes ufually tip to their 
knees Their habitations are defolate^ 
wretched huts, where they reft from their 
mi&rable toil^ almoft as naked as favages 
and pafclike fpe6fcres t it may cafily be ima* 
gined» that thus circumftanced, they will 
not overftrain themfelves, and only take 
lip their tools when they perceive the 
overfeers or inipedtors. If the pope in- 
tends to make a journey to the marfhesy. 
the number of the workmen is increafcd,^ 
The whole plan, therefore, is nothing bu^ 
a puppet-ihew, given by the chief offi-; 
cers of the pope's cabinet, of which fo- 
many inftances may be feen here without 
drudging in thefe marfhes. It is very 
probable, that the works will be entirely 
given up at the death of the prefent pope,, 
and all the fums which have been ex- 
pended upon them will of courfe be loft, 
and thrown away^ 

This topic puts me in- mind* of the 
pope's revenues, of which fomc entertain* 
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fo high a nbtacm; they do not quite 
amoiHit to four miitions of fcudi^ or one 
iDillion fterttng* Formerty the making 
of faints was lik« a mine of gold to the 
court of Rome, as the pric6 of fiich a 
fiint is ufually tOfO>ooo fcudi; but the. 
manufafhire is now rather at a flaiKl>. 
and there is but Porci^ai and Spain that 
juft keep it from fkiking. The kft (aint 
was n^de in i7S6. He was a Spaniiii 
friar, of the name of Nkhoks Faftory 
who, by three different miracles, had 
qualified himfelffor the adoration of m<«^- 
tals. The deviUs advocate, as ufual> loft 
his fuit, and Pius VI. performed the holy 
job on mount Capitoline, and on Ae fame 
fpot where the moft facred tethple of the 
ancients had once been ftanding. . A few 
years before, the holy father had fliewn^ 
the f^mt readinefs in canonizing a St. Labre 
(alfo of recent making) to which the 
Eleftor of Saxony has contributed 1092 
fcudi. 

Att 



A^ the gr^at number of h^liday^ keeps 
up devotion^ and fetches codfiderable 
j^irkwal ^msj new ones arc made from 
time to time. Of late, mic has been pro- 
claimed tender tl^ titdie of, the feaft of 
the heart of Jefus ; aboi^t which thei'e is 
. fiow a great conteft among the faithful, 
who want to know if the real heart of 
flefh, or only the emblem of the Jove of 
Chrift towards mankind, is to be the objed 
of their worlhip. 

Notwithftanding the fmaUnefe of the 
pope's revenues, they are quite fufficient 
for the exigencies of the ftate. The court 
of the governor of Chrift is neither mag- 
nificent nor numerous. Priefts fill its 
higfeeft offices, their falary is moderate, 
but their livings confiderable. The court 
of Ron% «evcr gives tay fcafts, except at 
the prefence of illuftrious rifitors, and 
Ihefe are as little expenfive as the pVc- 
fcn^s, which confift for the moft part of 
relics. Tfce war depamnent, as well by 
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water as by iand^ is upon a very mean 
footing, and keeps pace with the weak^ 
nefs of this ill-governed country. All the 
i-egiilar land troops of the pope amount 
to n^ more than 2500 men> who are well 
paidy have a great number of officers^ and 
require annually the fumof 20O3OOQ fcudi 
to maintain them. The fixed pay of their 
principal geaerial is ia>ooo in peace^ and 
36,000 in war. The pope's n$arine con- 
fifts of five gallies, which> though kept 
in a very bad condition, at Civita Vechiaj 
cofts^ howcver> 84,^000 fcudi per annum.. 

Although the jefuits have engrofled the 
attention of the world, and many an able 
pen exerted itfelf upon fo, interefHng a 
fubje&> yet their intrigues of ftate and in* 
ward political and (economical conftitu* 
tion are but little kiiown. In Rome they 
carried all their adions to an extreme. 
Their college, one of the moil fpacious 
buildings on earthy was fo full of men as 
might have peopled a city : they main-* 

tained 
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tained daily whole cohorts ofpoor^ who 
fetched dieir meat at the gates of the 
palace. Their political alnos were of a 
ilill more extenfive nature : poor familiesy 
who were better than die loweft cla(s of 
people^ received their daily fufkenance in 
baikets, which were carried to their 
places of abode, and certain diflies. 
were prepared for them on purpofer 
thefe paupers were divided into two claf- 
fes J one received three ipefles, the other 
four, befides a dcfert. At the period when 
the order was fupprefled> the former 
amounted to four hundred, and the latter 
to eighty baikets. The donors had a par-> 
ticular regard for all indigent phyficiansy 
lawyers, and fuch perfons in general who 
were fuppofed to have an extenfive ac« 
quaintances through this the jefuits 
acquired fa great an efteem, that a gene** 
ral infurredtion was apprehended when 
they were expelled. Then all the troops 
were under arms, and the fbirrs difperfcd 
in detachments over the di&rent quar^ 

tcrs 
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tcrs of Rome. Thefe vnM conceited 
meaiuret prevented mifcfaief^ and kept 
the nisiheross pamzans of the jefints at 
proper diftance. 

This order was timch gricred td be- 
hold itfcif fupprefled foy a pope^ who was 
kidebised to its members f» his former 
dignity of a cardinal. More than a cen-- 
tury had dapfed that no Italian could db-* 
tain the purple without their approbation. 
Though it -was a naaxim among them to 
flifier none of their own order to be ad-* 
mitted to that digmty^ yet no promotion 
of that fort couid take place without theit 
concutYCTice : thofe whom they recom- 
mended as caiKlidates CD ^t dignity were 
always fure of obtaining it $ whereas with 
others^ it would iufHce if the fociety was not 
agaidt them. GanganeHi, the late pope> 
was a poor iHar, when the recommenda- 
tion of the jefuits made him a cardinal* 
Bvft he had no foono* obtained that dig- 
nity> than they began to Ae^ft him, in 

a man- 



a tDmner t\\skc fttomTifWiM: v(4th ihm* 
fopsner poMttcal m«Khti3. Oaagatidfi 
was without all pr€> p cf t y> without fnends^ 
arnd obliged to maintain hkiriclf i^d his 
hi^ rank with dae fum tif acxSX) fcudi, 
the ^fual pcnfion allowed Co poor car*^ 
diitals. Severn cardinals received pea*" 
fions from die jdmts^ ^amounting to -Gooo^ 
8000, and {omc 00 1 2,000 (cvidL In their 
opinion, tkty thoiight it impoflible that 
theobfcurt>fbrfakenGanganelli Ihbtdd be* 
come pope : dicy were, however, wrong 
ki their ;^ci]latTGns> and their %>rder met 
wii& ati end, whkrh all friends to learnmg 
and libeity had fo Icmg arid ardently; 
wilbedv 

The condud of Father Ricci, general 
of the jefuits, when a prilbner in the for^ 
trefs' of Monte Angdo, and the protefta* 
tions of his innocence on his death-hed, 
have caufcd a great deal Qf Ivirprife, and 
the partizans of the order adduced diat 
circumftance as a great argument in hii 

favor; 
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favor; it even created doubts amoAg^ 
the impartial. However; what follows 
here will refolve the problem: It was 
not the general, but his affiftants, of 
whooi there were four, who governed 
the order with defpotic power in all quar- 
ters of the globe. Thefe fathers had been 
chofen from the four principal catholic 
nations of Europe, and they alone moved 
that amazing politic^d machine : they 
were the beft heads of the order, which 
moftly conGfted of men of abilities. Na 
other qualifications were wanted iit 
the general, than luch as would fuit 
beft the cirtumftances of the times. They 
thought to have found in Ricci, a man^^ 
who, at the juncture of affairs in thofe 
times,, could aft the beft part. His in- 
tellefts were rather narrow^, but he was 
defcended from a noble family of Flo- 
rence, had great connections, and was a 
perfbn of unexceptionable piety and zeal 
in the fervice of God i yet nothing could 
ward off the adverfe fate of the order, 

which. 
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which had already oudafted the wifhcs of 
an enlightened age. Neither intrigues 
nor cabals would avail any longer^ be* 
caufe it was too ripe for dcflrudkion, 

Ganganelli had made himfelf too many 
enemies by the fuppreflion of this order, 
as could have flattered Km with the hopes 
of a long reign. To this came feve- 
rai innovations^ which brought upon 
him the utmoft difplealure of the devo- 
tees* His having ablblved, during the 
fliort time of his pontificate^ eight thou^r 
fand monks from their vows, was thought 
an a£lion unpardonable, and foreboded 
his premature death. Though great 
pains have been taken to render dubious 
xhe report of his having been diipatched 
by poifon, it is, however, an undeniable 
truth. The fymptoms of the poifon^ 
which broke but after his death, were fo 
manifeft and violent, that the limbs de«> 
tached themfelves from the corpfe when 
they were carrying it to the grave* I 

have 



have already obfcrved, that funerals ar^ 
brought to the churches without being 
covered. When the proceffion paiTed 
over the Angel-bridge, a leg which had 
dropped off from the body hung out of 
the coffin, and would flirely have fallen 
to the groiuid, but that foniebody pufhed 
it in. TJhk is no obfcure fk&t but an 
occurrence that happened before die eyes 
of alL the peopk, and the body had been 
previoufly opened, which reiKkred the 
matter certain beyond evefiy doubt. S^ 
nor B. fu]:^eoa to die pope, aflifted^t the 
operatioiH and confirmed, before me, the 
ttxith of dais melancholy difcovery, if fb 
Botorioul a deed wants any ccmfirmacioru 
However, Signor SdkttH^ phyfkian to 
his face holine^^ has made £3 bold as tQ 
puUi& a fictitious ftory of the difeaie, 
with which he pretends this excellent 
pope to have beeci afHitfkd, in a pamphlet, 
in which he declares the whole as na- 
tufcra}, and has invented, with the moft 
darii^ eiitoncery, both caufcs andeffo&s* 

The 
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The names of the ailafiuis are publicly 
known in Rome, and one of them is 
among the firftofikers oftheftate.. At 
prefent he a£bs the part of a devotee. 

It is h^ly probable, that, in comtmit^ 
tiJ^ this horrid^ a^ i:eco<iirfe has beeniukl; 
to the fenaous poi£^ c^dJqua TdfoMj^, 
about which I (hall be more e3^>Ucit whm 
treating -of Naples> it being the placa 
where k is prepared-~A yovoa^ beauti* 
fu^ and iUufttious Rooma lad)^, who had 
pQsuxf adoivrs, tried the iame experioMM 
in 9jfii9 to i^t rid <^ an M htsfband*. 
The dofe bekig raiiber too ftron^, the ie* 
qy^ratioa of the linFibs look pkic« in a 
RUnft viident manner, /alAioH as fooii as 
the unfortunate vidim had breathed his 
laO*. All pofTible ineans were made ufe 
of to preferve the corpfc in a human form, 
that it might at kaft hold 0ut the funeral 
ccrcnhony. The fece was covered with 
a Waxen mzfk^ and in this condition the 
body was expofed to publk fight. 

This 
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This detaching, or fequcftration of the 
the limbs^ has been found, upon expe- 
rience^ to be the ufual efFeft of that poi* 
(on, as loon as the body becomes cold j 
people will have it in their bodies for 
i^hole months without being obliged to 
keep the bed : they only feel a great in« 
difpofition^ which augments by degrees 
till the body jdrops down. Ganganetlij 
who was furc of having received this poi- 
fon, afked fecretly a phyfician of Bologna 
for his advice, upon the manner of hem- 
ming its facal operations. The aniwer 
was defperate 5 it recommended, however,, 
the ufe of fudorifics, which the pope did 
flot negleft to take to fuch a degree, that 
in the greateft heat he was continually 
found wrapt up in furs, which prolonged 
his life for a few months. 

The church which once belonged ta 
the jefuits at Rome, fo diftiriguiftied for 
its magnificence and beauty, is one of the 
firft in Italy : its dogrs are of a rar^ and 

valuable 



valuable kind of wood, brought on pur- 
pofc from America. Here is the chapel of 
St. Ignace de Loyola, the foufader of the 
fociety. As it is the fanSum fanSlorum 
of the jefuits, the altar ftands confeffed 
the moft magnificent on earth ; its prin* - 
cipal parts .are four pillars, 24. feet high, 
of gilt bronze^ all of one piece, and ro- 
vercd with lapis lazuli. It is faid, that 
jiuring forty years, coUeftions have been 
made in all parts of the globe, to bring 
together fuch a quantity of that precious 
ftone. The altar fteps are of porphyr 5 
and in a niche ftands a ftatue of the above 
iaint of caft filver, and eleven feet high. 

In the church of St. Ignace, n diftinft 
edifice from the above, we fee upon the 
high aitar a pidhire painted by Andrew 
Fozzi, a jefuit : it reprefents Chrift ap* 
pearing unto St. Ignace. Wihen the late 
Empecor came to fee this ^church, and a 
jefuit ihewed him this pifhire, (at that 

time the orxler exifted ftiU) he ftared bold- 
ly * 
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!y in the face of his guide, and faid^ 
*« Why, my good fadicr, do you really 
" beKeve that Chrift ever appeared to St. 
** Ignaee ?** The companion of Jcfas was 
afhamed, and the (atisfied monarch would 
Bot add to his farther confufion. • St. 
Andrew's was formerly the church where 
the norices of the jcfuits were received. 
They (hew in it the monument of St. 
Staniflas Kotflca, a^Pole, which is very 
remarkable. The fame room in which he 
died has been converted into a chapel, 
where his ftatuc lays upon a bed. This 
ftatue was made by Le Gros, who had 
the peculiar idea to imitate the drefs of 
the jefuits in colours. The head and 
hands are of white, and all the reft of 
black ^ marble. AU artifts of tafte have 
declared themi^vcs againft this method, 
which has not yet been iDP»tated. This 
Kotfka di«i at the age of twenty-two^ 
and was canonized. I could not learn, 
vrhBt a6l had entidetf Inm to the ran^ of 
faint at fo early a period of life/ 

SECT. 
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J)M,yoriau. '^oUmmties of the Church.'*^ 
Corpus Cbrifii^dajf. — Great Tapd Bern- 
diStion. — Holy fp^eei.^^lll treatitmt ^ 
a Royal Amhafador. — Smfs GtmrdU'^^ 
Solemnities in the different Par^s.*^L 
Peter's Feqft. — Illumination of St. Peier*s 
Cupola. — Manner of living of his Holi^ 
nefs. — Frafcati.-'^ircus of CaracaUa.'^^ 
Catacombs. — Military Caufeway of Ap^ 
pus. — Kuinsefthe Temple of Deus Re^ 
dicuhs.-^Vtneyards.'-^Rural Diverjions^ 
"^EffeSls of fcented waters upon the 
Roman Ladies.^---Horary .Calculations of 
the Ttalians.^^Theatres.'-^Fenetian BaU 
unprecedented in the Annals of modern 
etiquette.-^M^fical Talents of the Rq-^ 
mans.--^ Trap-gallows. — Carnival, and 
its F&nerals. ' 
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N no part oHtaly pcopk are fo' little 
devout as in Rome. The conftant 

prefcncc 
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prefence of a living faints to whom fo 
much celeftial power is delegated, and 
which he never leaves unimproved ; the 
great abundance of indulgences granted 
in ;Cvery church ; the lenity of the go- 
^ifemment, with regard to fpiritual negle£k 
and petty offences ; all this leflens devo- 
tion. The prodigious number of churches 
contributes alfo a great deal to that want. 
It has always been obfenred, that the more 
a diing is multiplied, the more it lofes of 
its value, and excites indifFerence. This 
may wd| be applied to the three hundred 
and fevcnty-two churches and chapels in. 
Rome. Thofe who do not confefs within 
a twelvemonth are excommunicated, and 
their names are ftuck up at the door of 
the church of St. Mary, in Cofmedin®. In 
J 77 8 there were thirteen of them, and in 
the following year eleven* The Inqiiifi- 
;tiQn of Rome is exceedingly mild, and 
has nothing dreadful but the name. It 
does fcldbm more than the Spiritual 
Courts of Proteftant countries. Aad 

although 
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idthough its power be more extenfive, yet 
it is ieldom exercifod. 



The great number of churches whick 
are divided in eighty-two parifhes^ are a 
great nuifance to girls of pleafure^ bc^ 
caufe thefe unfortunate creatures are nei- 
ther proteftcd here by government, as 
Ibme travellers pretend, nor is their 
commerce ftriftly prohibited, which would 
neither be well in fb great a city, and fb 
hot a climate. The law only commands 
them to live at a diftance of two hundred 
yards from every church or chapel, but 
there is no flich ipot in all the inhabited 
parts of Rome, for this reafon, they muft 
wander from one parilh to another till the 
pope's vicar, who is a cardinal, commands 
them to leave the city, wJien they ufually 
go to Kaples. 

The ceremonies and folemnities of the 

church are alfo too numerous to engage 

the attention of the people. Some of them. 

Vol. II. H how^ 
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however, are highly rn^ignifkeDtf acid 
worth p be feen. To theie beloag the 
procellion on Corpus Chrifti day, which 
goes at &me diilance all roumlSt. Feter's 
place. All the way, which exceeds an 
ItaUan mile» ts covered, and the cover 
fupportted by pQIars decorated with leaves^ 
It is the invention of the celebrated 
Bernini, who built the colonnade of St. 
Peter's. The proceiBon is rendered ^rfca- 
did by every thing that Ronran magnifi-- 
cence can afibrd. The pope is carried 
with his altar, before which he fitf> with 
the hoft, in an apparent kneeling poftw ew 
Though in other catholic countries the 
nobility accompany this piioceffioi^^ diqr 
do not in Rome, except fuck of their 
members who are bound to be prefent ex 
officio. The pope's trealiirer advances for 
this ceremony 750 fcudi. The pope az 
other times ismfually carried about upon 
flioulders, es^n in church, except in a few 
of his facerdotal fiindhions. This cuftom 
iprings &QfXi the ancient Roman emperors^ 

No 
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No rcKgkius iblenmitf cwa equal tfiat 
laf the pope's benedi£tiQD> which is gtvcn 
on cBxtain cUjfs kom the g^lery of St* 
Fecxar'st a ccxevnomy^ which can no where 
dfe a&ft die &n{€s to fuch a degrec> as 
ic requires fbch a place as that before the 
church of St. Peter's* Its vaft circum* 
Ibeoce and ms^mficence, the riuinberk& 
crowds of people which craoi it upon 
fimilar occafions ; the iolemn filence be- 
fore the benedidtioo, which is only inter*- 
nspted by the thtander of the camions and 
die nnging of all the bells ; the adiion' 
jtfei^ ^ facred to eyery individv&al of thaft 
refigion ; afi, in ihort, is truly enraptt>- 
ring. I cannot fay the fame of the pope's 
mais, though it be accompanied^ on cer« 
tata days, by tbe fbng of a legion o£ caf- 
lraoocs«^ On St. Peter's day, in 1780, 
I counted no leis than eighty- two.of them, 
who fiMrmed a rery fingular chorus. No 
other than vocal nnific is per£bmied at 
St. Peter's, as it is thought that the in- 
firuments are incompatible with the dig* 

H 2 nity 
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nity of the place, and remind too much 
of worldly recreations. Yet they arc the 
more ufed in other churches, which exhi- 
bit always a variety of holy ihows, where 
the pious ear may continually be enter* 
tained with excellent concerts. When 
the pope fays mafs, four treble golden 
crowns, befet with precious ftones, are 
laying on the high-altar; and the fame 
are carried before him on folemn occa- 
iions. He wears them but feldom, and 
if it happens, only for a fliort time ; his 
principal infignia confift of the epiico* 
pal mitres, which he ufually wears in 
church; but even thefe are rontinually 
changed^ according to etiquette. 

The ceremonies of the paffion week» 
which bring always a great number of 
foreigners to Rome, have nothing re- 
markable, except the great benedidion 
upon St. Peter^s place, and the finging of 
the pfalm Mferere in the chapel of Sixtus. 
In all Roman churches the tomb of Chrift 

. is 
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is reprefented on Good-Friday, but St. 
Peter's does not follow the general rule, 
and to it is fubftituted an enormous 
rrofs,. which is fufpended in. the middle of 
the cathedral, and lamps are fixed all round 
it : this . illumination cofts 1 50 fcudi, 
:and has alio been invented by Ber^iini. 
On the fame day the hundred lamp$ which 
burn die whole year round about St. 
Peter's tomb^ are all extinguifhed. At 
jnight the church is full of painters, who 
£t upon their ftools, and copy the archi- 
teftural views which are then infinitely 
variegated by light and fhade> as only 
one part of this ftupendbus edifice is then 
illuminated; The pope's wafhing the 
ieet of twelve poor priefts th^ight before 
.Good-Friday, and the< mais pn Eafter- 
day, are ceremonies ib tedious as to make 
people yawn> and muft be bought by a 
great deal of incommodioufnefs. When 
I was in Rome, at that time, the accident 
which happened to Count de **, who 
was then ^mbaffador from the- court of 
V H 3 Copen- 




Ccpcfllhagen to thot^ Naples^ inuft have 
been neiy rtxatbos to tiiat acddcman, 
nvfao mo juft arrhrcd in ^ome, with aa 
iatentmi to fee tlic otremonies* He had 
btgpc to apply to peribns of mik for pro- 
per «:commDdatian» and unknown as be 
was, he would break thiou^ the circle 
iotmtd in the Vatican by the Sw& 
guards iriiile die ccrensuif was perfin** 
jntng« Thefe fellows, who are onlf re^ 
markafole lor their boifieioos mdencis^ 
KpuUed the fioble count with the moft 
abufive language -, hereupon his Eiocd- 
k&sy laid his hand upon his fword> but 
<one ef thdfe brutes prevented and ill* 
treated him in a Aocking manner, not*- 
withftanding he had made hinifidif known, 
and appealed to the right of nations* 
This pfedpotation of the count was ibon 
after followed by another in^sradent pro- 
ceeding: the trilxinal where he would 
have obtained iads&ftion, was that <i^the 
minifter of ftate, but he jq>i^ied to an of- 
ficer ^ the pope's houfeholdj whole titTe 

is 



is nmjor-domOi (higjh-fteward) a&d tinder 
w&oie command the guards do iland ; k 
w^ to ham he made his complaint, which 
was rgefted in the moft bitter terms. A 
<k|)ut}r fixim Lapland could not hare been 
\&& worfe in Rocne than an ambaflador 
&om £b ancient a kingdom : neverthfikfsy 
the countiet out for Nuples, mth<Hit baV" 
kg ttteivtd the leaft &tis6M£ti6a. But 
m^jsat mil appear moft ftrange to eirerf 
bodfi ill that after fuch an acddenr, no^ 
diing could aba^ his Excellency's curio- 
£ty of ftill ifliiruding himfelf upon fimi- 
lar hdy &owsi ii; outwe%hed in him 
evcary confidm-ation to his high rank and 
^ftation* The above-mentioned high* 
steward -of the holy palace is always a 
Dominician friar, who, after the gover- 
nor of Rome, has the firft chance of bein^g 
made cardinal. He is, properly (peak« 
ing, the r^ent of the popc^s houfehdldi 
and the judge of printers, bookfeUers, en« 
gravers of copper-plates^ &c^ 

H4 The 
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The notorious rudenefs smd Arupiditf 
of the Swiis guards beggars every de(crip- 
tion^ and caufes many lingular adven* 
tures. It ought to be obferved^ that thefe 
men do not belong to that part of en- 
lightened Switzerland connefted with 
Germany by language, manners, and li- 
terature, but to thofe cathdic Cantons 
which are ftill in the thickeft darknefi> 
and where a witch was publicly executed 
in the year of Chrift 1783. A few years 
ago, an Irifh gentleman of family was 
wounded by the fame brutes in a moft 
fhocking manner. This public outrage 
made him <juite frantic, and he rcfolved* 
as his aggreflbr was unknown to him, to 
flioot the firft Swifs foldier he fhould 
meet with. He accordingly loaded his 
piftols, got poft-horfcs in readinefs, 
walked through the flreets, and fired upon 
the firft of thofe creatures who came in 
his way, (hot him dead, and took flight to 
Naples. It is very remarkable, that this 
fetof men, regardlefs of their favage pro- 

ccedings. 
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ceedings^ are yet impudent enough to ga, 
after a great ceremony is ended, to the 
refidence of aD foreigners of diftinftioir, 
to beg their mancia, probably for, having 
given them no blows. What follows is a 
fpecimen of their incredible flupidity :— *- 
The prefent pope rcfolved one day to 
vifit the library in the Vatican ; cardinal 
Albani, as librarian, went thither to rcr 
ceive him, and to prevent the great cuiv- 
courfe of people who, by their number, 
obftru^i: the paffage, he gave orders to 
the Swifs fentry placed before the door, to 
fufFer no body to come in. A moment after, 
the pope arrives, the fentry refufes him 
entrance, and excuies himfelf with the 
oTders he had received. It was in vain to 
tell the fool that the pope was exempted 
from thofe orders, as he alone was mafter 
of the place ; nothing could avail^ and the 
man put hjimfelf into a defenfive pofture 

to oppofe the entrance by fupeiior ftxrcc 
of arms. The cardinal, as foon as he 
Iicard of the affair, came out and put ao 

H 5 cod 
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end K> t&e conteft. Occorrenceft of i:f»» 
kind, among this &igiilar let of fdlows» 
arc not uncottimom Duiiog my ttacf a£ 
Rome, arders were gtven, upon a great 
ceremony at the Vatican^ that the cardie 
flaky to avoid die tfaning, flio«ikienter a 
particular door, rather diftsoic fifom diat 
'which was alk>tted to die people. But a 
cercain cardinal, who dioughc the latter 
rather our of his way, wifbed to enter by 
the former s the g^rds, however, c^*- 
pofed themfdves, &ying,^ diat not this^ 
but the other door was for candinals^ 
Every feprefentadon was 'fruitlefi, the 
caittinal was lent about his bufinefe, whihr 
they suffered tvery body, his own fervants^^ 
not excepted, to enter. Pope Ganganeliii. 
who had bimfelf been tU-treated once b]r 
ithem, and was convinced of their being 
« ufeleis body, was about to Smi diem^ 
^honrie, but dea^h bhukred him ffOfn ao 
^oompUfliiQg that well-meant defign« 
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* As die theatres ia IRjome are (hut all 
die year round> except during the carni- 
val, the church entertainments are the 
more nunaerous. Tfeey are diicfly per- 
formed in autumn, in the principal ftreet 
of each pariih. AU the houies are then il- 
lununated, and carpets hung from every 
window. An altar is erected, befides an 
orcheftra for a numerous band of muii- 
cians s the mufic lafts for feveral hours, 
and the playing off fir e^ works concludes 
the whole* The great number of bro- 
therhoods have alfo their feafts, which, ia 
^ fpite of their frightful difguife, are iK)t (b 
much inflituted for the fake of devotion,^ 
as for that of entert,ainment. The brother- 
hood of the dead-chiefly diftioguiihes it- 
felf, by representing a peculiar fpe£bacle 
in their fubterraneous chapel. The fole or- 
naments of this cavern confiftsof the fkuUs 
and bones of deceafed people> let together 
in all forms and fhapes^ There are alfo a 
great number of niches occupied by dried 
corpfesi wbofe dr^adflil ghaftfy a^^ re- 

H '6 volts 
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volts humanity. The whde b illumf* 
nated widi candles and lamps. 

The greatefk church-ftaft in Rome iff 
diat of St. Peter^s. Bcfides the cerema- 
nies performed in that cathedral^ its cu- 
pola is illuminated at night, and a fire- 
v;ork played* off from the bulwark of 
Monte Angelo. The latter cofts every 
time 500 fcudi) and has a charming eflfe^t^ 
on account of the excellent fituation of 
the Ipot; it may be ftcn from all the hills 
of Rom«3 and from die tops of moft 
houfes. When the emperor Adrian 
erefted his magnificent maufbleum, he 
could furcly not think of its being made, 
icventcen centuries after, a theatre of chy- 
mical arts. The illumination of St. 
Peter's cupola belongs to thofe objeds 
which baffle all defcription. It is divided 
into two parts ; at the duik of the evening 
the fmall lamps arc lighted, which arc 
nothing b\it lights, wrapt" up in a paper- 
cafe,, covered round about : this apparent 

trifle 
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trifle exhibits a mod magnificent fpcdta- 
cle from the great number of the lampSr 
The elegant manner in which they are 
difpofed, increafes farther the beauties of 
the fight, and furpaffes by-far the fetond 
illumination, which takes place two hours 
after. It confifts of four hundred pans 
filled with pitch, which almoft cover the 
whole furfece of the cupola, and the vio- 
lence of whofe flames renders the lights of 
the lamps fo obfcure, that they are no lon- 
ger perceptible. The fignal for letting fire 
to thofe is given with a torch, which a man 
takes in hand, climbs to the fummit, and 
fets fire to the combuftible matters. 
This performance is amazingly dangerous, 
for if he faU, as it will happen fometimes^ 
he muft certainly lofe his life. He con* 
feflb always before he begins the ta(k^ and 
if he do it well, he receives five fcudi* 
A few fcconds after the dangerous fignal is 
given, ' the cupola is all in a blaze, and 
the whole is perfomied with fo aftonifhing 
an agifity, as to give it the appearance of 

an 
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aa ihdumtmaiL It k tShStad bjr fifijr 
*m6Q» whd diipUy aqual dateaty aod «• 
{>editioii ia the bufinefi^ aU {weparadns 
bavii^ previoufly been made in a moft 
sogeiuoya manner. » This iUuminatioiii 
as well 03 the fire^work 6001 Mon(e An^^ 
geb^ is repeated &r iwodqrs isonfecutii^'* 
ly;» becaufe the day b^re the fealty ac-- 
cording to the rites of die cbarch of 
Rome, conftitutes akeacfy a purt of the 
feaft icfelf. At the prdenoe of iUuflarious 
vifitors the iUuminatiQn is rendered ftill 
more briifiaiit. The. prince of Cdonna 
gives ^Q> a fire- work to the people of 
Rome on xhe above-^mentioned day. It 
is alfo remarkaiblej that this iUxmiinmon 
of a cupoW has aot been imitated yet in 
other places. The caufes of this are not G^ 
much the expence^ as the want of fuch z 
place as ^at of St« Peter^ti. This is the 
cale with St. I^auFs at Loedon^ whofe 
i^pola would anfwer the purpofe iuU as 
well as that of St. Peter's at Rpme, x bur 
die ^d;aqk woyki Igk its beauties &om 

the: 



tlM Fidbus fituadoa of that magoificefit 
eiiBet. 

The pope does Jiot enjoy this fight as « 
fpedt&)r^ it being dio^ght beneath hiB 
dfgnky. The liumner ei living <^ thifr 
b&d of the churcih is vnder great reftricr 
tioDSy and not 20; all worthy to be eimed. 
His fiicial tnterccmrfe is hemn^ by a 
thoufand various caufies, and he is almoft 
deprived of every thing that can charm life. 
Hefeols the more violently the ftruggfe of 
its pa0ion^ and cuftona Ibon ablbrbs what*- 
ever xn^ be de^oied flatteriii^ in the pcoiC- 
Irate huoiiliation of the catholics who am 
adnmted to his |Mrc^fence« Since Benedift 
Xiy. tht popes walk fomettnaes on bet 
'dirough die different parts of the city« 
fsxrihp4lBkt of ad^pttion ib. neoeflafy 
for their bealth. But the pride of the 
Jftomans is fo :great» that they are highly 
dilpkaibd uoth thefe exctirfions. As» in 
-their opinion, they IdSkn the dignity c£ a 
:pope» they abhor the idea of ftdngivajkr 

ing 
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ing on 'foot, like them, aperfon who caa 
procure them terreftrial joys here below, 
and everlafting happincfe beyond the 
grave* To weaken every idea of equa- 
lity, was once the higheft policy of for- 
mer popes, who introduced the Angular 
ceremony, to have thejnfelves carried 
about on the ihoukiers of men, not only 
on. great (blemnities, but even daring the 
ijervice, from one altar to another* 

I have already mentioned how little 
fond the Romans are of walking j even 
the fineft fealbns cannot charm theav. 
However, it is the faftiion, not only among 
the rich, but alio among the lower clais of 
people, to make a party of pleafure in 
fpring and autumn, at a diilance of four 
or five EngHih miles from Rome j a di- 
verfion, which women nnake often a fepa- 
ratc article in their contra&s of riiarriagc. 
They ufually refort to Frafcati, where 
thwe is a great number of pleafure gar- 
dens belonging to people of quality, who 

fcarcely 
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fcarocly vifit them. The fine palaces 
that belong to them are embellifhed by 
piftures of great mafters, infrefco^ but 
they are all without furniture, and hardly fit 
to be inhabited. The villa Mondragone 
of that place, belonging to the prince dc 
Borghefe, contains only ibme fuperannu'^ 
ated flirniture of the fixteemh century, 
which fillsj nx>re or lefs, the greateft pa* 
Faces in Konne. The proprietors are only 
proud of their produ£tions of art, and 
avoid fo carefully beftowing nHich ex« 
pence upon furniture, that all their mover 
ables are frequently quite worn out> and 
rcprefcnt die ioiage of poverty. 

The profpe6k from the heights of Fraf- 
cati is alfo very pieafing. A vaft field, 
from whofe center the proud queen of the 
-world rears her rbysd head in gloomy ilfia- 
Jefty, from the top of feven mounts : a 
fpot, perhaps the moft remarkable on 
the planet of the fublunar world, every 
inch af which has been imbrued witb Ro^ 

maa 
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man Uoodt and became die dieatrc of lo^ 

many great a&ioQs. 

The market towns cf Tivoli) Albana^ 
and federal others in this ^ftnf^^ fi^ere 
there are villas^ or noble councry feats, 
are not fo miKh reibrted to as tk^e of 
Fralcatij on accoant of thek tKsingfituate 
at a sweater diftaoce &om Rome. Maifjr 
peribns of diflinftion have >buik dieir 
villas upon the uninhabited parts of ^bt 
city. Kotwithftanding their tiomber iii 
^«ry fmaU» pafi die gate of St» ^bafttan^ 
formerly Capena; a mcfit beautifbl difiiift 
upon the Via Appia^ wheve the ruins of 
{o many monuments, the catacombs^ and 
die circus <^Caracalia, gratify the eyes of 
ifae teamed and curious^ 

The circus of Csracalta is the only one 
lofaB the buildings of this kind, of which 
«ny ruins hare been left: ks outfide i& 
Ititl wholly preserved, but ftrippedofall 
0rnaments, Such as it ftill remains, it 

gives. 



g^vrs an cafy idea of (hsd: loit of Roonii 
cdtf oe$. The kfide is touUy laid wafle^ 
yet die fyat trfiere die ahar was ftaiidaig» 
nwf iHS ]» platnlf remarked^ befitles a 
great nttmbo* of tn^oken vaib that had 
i)eea fk(bned to the wall. Thefe vafet 
were ufed by the ancient ard»itedb> m 
giTC ibund to their botldings, a ine-» 
diodwfaidH according to mffrrmer re« 
inarkt onihat head, defdnres ihut inqutrf 
and hnitadiMi of the modems* Thejr 
uied to plaoe thdfe vsfes in the comers of 
the edifice, whern thef caught, iprea«i^ 
end n^wduced the feunds wtdi variow 
noodtdatioos. The fituatkm of diis circua 
ftom widiout the town, has, in all |»*oba« 
bility, impeded its total deftru^tion. 

Near the Via Appia in this fenne dif- 
tria we fc9 the catacon^, whofc real 
priftine deftination has 6) much divided 
the opinions of antiquaries, that it might 
well remain a problem for ever. There 
is nothing more ridiculous than to attri- 
bute 
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buce to the primitive chriftians> who iuf^ 
fered fb much by perfecution, thefe ad«> 
mirable fubterraneous receptacles^ whgfc^ 
conftrudioii muft have required fo much 
boldneis, diligence, and time. It would 
indeed have been the greateft of miracles 
if whole thoufands of individuals, fufier* 
ing Ae moft cruel perfecutions, had been 
able to build fubterraneous dwellings of 
fuch beauty and extent, clofe to the gates 
of the city, inhabited by their greateft 
enemies* They are (till above one mile 
I<>ng, and notwitfaftanding their decayed 
fiate, give rife to thought and aftoniih* 
ment» I remained in them during four 
hours, and found feveral fmall or great 
rooms, and fpacious halls, joined by al*^ 
leys or corridors. It is however certain,. 
that during the firft sera of chrifKanity, 
many chriftians have been buried here-; 
hence the catacombs became a mine of 
relics, and whole waggon-loada were 
fetched from them. 

The 
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The pcrfecutions during the re^m of 
Teireral emperors obliged the primitive 
chriftians to keeptheirworflnp iecretj for 
which reafon they perfornaed their afb of 
devotion upon the tombs> in Q>ite of their 
natural averfion for thofe places of cor- 
ruption. But when diey were once tole- 
rated,- their averfion was done away ; nay, 
it became cuflomary to combine the rites 
of divine fcrvice with thofe of the funerals. 
Moreover, many perfbns who had diftin- 
guiihed thennielves by a pious and benefit 
cent life, left behind them a facred mo- 
nument after their death. The remem- 
brance of their virtues, and of the torments 
with which they fealed their conftant 
faith, gave rife to a general reverence 
Ihewn to their remains. Thus fprung up 
the worfhip of bones, which never be- 
longed to any religion on earth. 

The catacombs contain a great number 
of infer iptions and ftone cofBns, which- 
prove that chriftians have been buried in 

them; 
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diem ; while, on the other hatid^ it is iin« 
eertain that ever anf. of the heathen Ro** 
mans were interred here. The catacombs 
about Naples -are fliU greater and more 
^acious ; there are alio Icxne in Sicilf • 
If we remember^ dierefore^ the cavern of 
Patdiffppo, and fcveral other itibterraneans 
in Ae kingdom of Naples; if we join to 
them die age of the Roman Chac^, whickj 
as I made appear in Se6t VIII. is zt bcft 
but conjetfhiraly we will be inclined to 
thii& that all dieie works are of Egyptisa 
origin ; a nation which is known to hare 
been fond of thtfe ferts o( buikfingSj and 
has left ^h extraordinary patterns of 
Aem. The filence of our own annals on 
that head cannot beadc^ced as a proof to 
the contrary, bccaufe, in proportion to 
thofe of Egypt, they are of too recent a 
date ; but the ruins of Tafium^ m which 
the Egyptian (lile cannot but be known, 
are great proofs in favour of thia opii^ion. 
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Of :the Appaat iQilitaqr caufawf» 
iwhich leads horn HLomt to the Capitol, 
!great rtomdns ve fttll extant^ Ythkh dif* 
cover the excellency cl k» conftniftioiiw 
It ma the moft fasnoua and moft ancknc 
of all the Rdmaa military roads^ paved 
with Dat fltnt-ftone&>, many of which have 
from four to five feet in diameter. The 
matter with which they were cemented 
made them witMsuid the deftm^ve 
jpowcr of many centuries. The bradth 
ci the A|^uan and Flaitiinian roads is 
4iboti< fourteen feet each^ 

The tttl tomb of the Horatii and Cu- 
riatii was quite near the Via A^ia^ Clofe 
the fpot where it ilood is now a vineyani 
bdonging to a Roman nobleman, of the 
name of Bellotti^ where I fpent two days 
during the vintage. The place where we 
lived was the temple of Deus rs£c$lus^ 
which had been built after the departure of 
Hannibal. This temple is lituate before 
the gate of Capua^ about two Engliih 
2 miles 
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miles firom Rome, between Via Latiha^ 
and Via Appia, upon the fame fpot where 
that great general of the Carthagenians had 
pitched his camp during the fiege of 
Rome. Whatever charms this vineyard 
mull have had for us, the ladies, never* 
thelefs, longed to return to the city. 

To find no pleafure in rural diverfions 
is no fmall defedfc in the charader of the 
Roman fair ones. The fex is in general 
very charaderiflical in this capital. Their 
air and form are quite peculiar to them- 
felves, and refemble the beauties diico- 
vered in the ancient flatues and gems ; a 
great fhare of natural wit, gravity of con- 
jdu6t, and the pleafing Roman dialed:^ 
which flatters the ear even in the mouth 
of plebeians, befides many other good 
qualities, render them interefling. Though 
ladies in all countries are beft pleafed with 
the uniform of a foldier, and the military 
are commonly dangerous to many fathers 
and hu/bands^ yet the Roman ladies are 

utter 
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Utter Arrangers to that prcdilctStion, while 
the Hack coat of an abbe has for them ir- 
refiftible charms. This drefe is the 
faftiionable ton of the Roman beaux, and 
sk It helps fo much to ingratiate with 
the ladies, it is worn by a great number 
of men who do not belong to the church, 
fbch as phyficians, lawyers, &c. 

It is a phyfical peculiarity of the Roman 
ladies to be naturally averfe to odorife- 
rous waters, and m general fo every thing 
that is perfumed. It afFe6ls their organs 
of fmell to fuch a degree, that indifpofi- 
tions and fwoons are frequently the confe- 
quences, Ihould any body with fimilar 
fragrances enter their apartments. Fo- 
reigners will hardly take it for any thing 
elfe but afFeftation. I have, however, 
been witncfs to many inftances, which 
are incontrovertible proofs, ^that no pre- 
judices or falfe delicacy, but a real and 
phyfical caufe, are the fource of this re- 
pugnance. 

Vol. II. I The 
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'^he peculiar manner of counting the 
h0urs has been dropt in many parts of 
Italy, but Rome, where it was firft in- 
vented, has retained it till now. In the 
year of the city 595, Scipio Nafica intro* 
duced, for the firft time, a water-dial, 
which pointed out the hours both night 
and day. Day and night were divided 
into twelve hours each, without difference 
of the feafons, fo that the hours of the day 
were longer in fummcr, and in winter 
Ihorter, than thofe of the night. The fiift 
began with fun-rifing, the fixth in the tnidr 
die of the day, and the twelfth at fun-fet ; 
then commenced the firft ' hour of the 
night, the fixth was at midnight, and the 
twelfth about fun-rifing. It was at laft 
perceived, in the reign of the emperors, 
that this divifion was not commodious i 
therefore the method was introduced to 
count the four and twenty hours from 
midnight to midnight next, until the pre- 
fent cuftom took birth, which is faid to 
ii^ve been aUeady known in the reign of 

the 
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the emperor Adrian. Thus this new mode 
of counting hours, adopted by the modern 
Italians, takes its origin from the ancients, 
and the firft hour begins with them at the 
approach of night, and fo they proceed 
to twenty-four hours ; a fafhion which till 
now has found no imitators in Europe. 

The .fondnefs of theatrical exhibitions, 
fo peculiar to the modern Romans, can 

' «ily be fetisfied here during the time of 
tlir carnival, when they do not fail of in- 
dulging this favorite inclinatibn to a de-» 
gree of extravagance. The pooreft people^ 
will ntiake fliift all the year round, and 
ftarve themfelves, in order to have the 
more diverfion at the carnival. It is 
then the theatres are daily crowded with 
people, though fcven or eight of thejm are 

. open at one time, and fbme of an enor- 
mous extent. To thefe belong two opera- 
houfes, where no expence is fpared. The 
principal fingers receive, for that fliort 
period, from eight to nineliundred ze- 

I 2 chiits, 
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diins, and are lodged in the houfe, or ra- ' 
thcr confined, in order that they may not 
«oatch cold, or fiaffer any other accident; 
to which people arc fiaUe in that feaien 
of the year. lit is well known that they 
.adopt here the foolifh cuftom of letting 
men in difguife a6): all the parts that 
ifhould be afted by women ; in the operas, 
the tafk is perfornwd by caftratoes. One 
IhjDuld believe, that thir di%infe would 
'de&rof vevery illufioi^; but quite to tl^^ 
contrary, becaufe^thefe ambiguous beingi 
^liftve brought it fo far by ittiitatiojti, th^ 
the Ipeftator who knows nc^ng^ of the 
matter would never guefs them to be wh^ 
Aey iare, while he. only fees them from » 
^iftance. As the voice raifb die greateft 
obftacle, they take pains; to. imitate, with 
*die moft munite perfeiftion, every thing 
relative to gait, pofture, gcfts, aodmaa?- 
ners, fo that the performance is noe 
at all inferior on diat fccwe. But riie 
fcale turns with regard to the oidher 
theatres, whecc pidfol jack-puddings 
.«e aftmg comedies. When thcfe are 
3 dit 
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difguifed, and pretend to imitate the 
fbft geftures of the fair, with their beards^^ 
and rough voices, nothing can be ima-^ 
gined more ridiculous. 1 faw adbedby 
thqm, Voltaire's Zaire. A rude fellow, 
a butcher by trade, whahad been engaged 
as a perfe)rmer for that carnival, performed' 
the part of Zaire^ and put forth with all his* 
naight his knotty fifts for the tender 
Oroiman to kiis them. In another ^omt 
'©f this kind; oiw of the nieriy jacks came 
i^ontfaefl^e, and made an apology to^ 
the ip^2tfors for the delay, in beginning. 
the performance, as Zdke was gone to be 
ihaved. Moft of thefe odd Hiftrios are. 
AOt bred to that profeffion, but are natives 
of Rome, who foUow fome other bufinefe 
aJLthe year round, eiccept in the carnival^ 
when they engage as performers. A maf- 
.ter &oemaker a£bed harlequin on the 
theatre de la^ Valle for thefe twenty years, 
and the critics pronounce him very able $ 
ber as it will, he is a favorite of the 
Koman people, and in a, few weeks be 

1 3 gets 
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gets more money by his jokes, than his 
trade will fetch him in a twelvemonth. 

The theatre of Tordinone, which is the 
greateft in point of extent, and the leaft 
in point of rank, diftinguiflies itfelf by 
Angular kinds of performances. Thefi 
are certain paflages taken from heroical 
poems, put into a dramatic fhape, and 
rendered dazzling by a great variety of 
fcenes. As they are ufually comppfed 
by ignorant fcribblers, and afted by 
bufibons, in the manner of a farce, 
they can aiford but little entertainment, 
notwithftanding the decorations and me- 
chanical contrivances. They are, how* 
ever, fufceptible of 'great improvennent. 
I beheld, among others, the hiftory of 
-ffineas upon this theatre, and notwith- 
ftanding the great faults of the perfor- 
mance, it wfc not without efFeft, as it en- 
tirely referred to the great city, where I 
then faw this reprefentation, and, of courfe, 
revived in my mind maay images in 

the 
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the moft lively colours. Sometimes they 
ufcd Virgirs own words., as for inftance, 
in that paflage of the poet, where the 
Sybil forctels JEnca,s the fiiture greatnefs 
of Rome. I then faw the Styx, the Tar- 
tarus, the- Elyfium, &c. The Romans 
Ipare no expences in point of decorations, 
and the great number of painters facilitate 
their undertakings. Notwithftanding the 
badnels of the dances performed on Ita- 
lian ftages, thofe of Rome are bad beyond 
defcriptron, on account of the men dif- 
guiied in women's cloaths. Their bal- 
lets, equally deftitute of art and invention, 
ufually laft one hotir, and the people of 
Rome behold them 'with ecftacy, how- 
ever infupportable they muft be to every 
foreigner of tafte. 

Amends are made to the common peo- 
ple for this want of theatres by the great 
number of church recreations defcribed 
above; and the beau monde are equally 
entertained by ^t fetes given to illuftrious 

1 4 . vifitors* 
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vifitors. In thcfe the Roman nobility 
make a very great figure^ and fhew fo ex*, 
ccfl5ve a prodigality, which, though little 
confonant with their filthy manner of lir« 
ing, is fully adapted to their pride. Upon 
fimilar occafions it becomes difficult to 
foreign minifters to make thcmfclves con- 
fpicuous hyfeus. The Venetian Envoy 
attempted it in j 7 80 by a mafked ha}][, 
wUch has perhaps never had its like iMk 
Europe. The Envoys of this republic 
refide always in the palace of Su Mark^ 
which Ibrmerly belonged to the pope, bu£ 
has fince been ibid to the republic. Paul IL 
a Venetian, had it built in 1474. There 
is no fuch -Gothic edifice in all Rome, and 
its vaft extent ^ave opportunity to the 
fubfequent extravagant plan. 

In the year 17 So, when the arch- 
duke Ferdinand and his fpoufe arrived ia 
Rome, the foreign ambafladors confokcd 
among themfclves upon the means of en- 
tertaining thcfe illiiftrious vilkc^s, There 

was 
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was tjieii only four at Rome^ the Frenchj 
the Spanifli^ the Vctietiati> and the MaU 
tefe. The refult -^^as, that the two for- 
mer fhould give a dinner^ ds the time of 
the arch -duke's flay .woukl not admit of 
greater preparations, and the two latter 
fhould wait for his return from Naples^ 
"when he would flay at leaA: two months 
in Rome. The Maltefe amfaaflador, who 
was a Frenchman, thought it proper to 
make fccret preparations for a dinner, and 
thus to get the better of die Venetian. 
The arch-duke received his invitation, 
and fixed the day following for his depar-^ 
tare. Every body wjio knows courts, and 
the efied:s of difappointed ambition, may 
eafily form himfolf an idea of the anger 
and rage of the Venetian. Thus to hum- 
ble the moft ferenc republic of Venice^ 
whoJc pncfompcion ranges her among the 
firft powqrs on earth, was fuix^ly match- 
lefs infolence. The firft meafure takerr 
by the ofiendcd minifler, was to obtain 
by folipitations, that the arch-duke might 

I 5 put 
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put off his departure for a ^w dajrs, ta 
enable him to give alio his dinner. His 
requeft was accordingly punted, and the 
noble travellers afterwards purfued their 
journey. At their return the Venetian? 
ambaflador received orders to ipare no 
cofts that might do honour to the repub- 
lic. In eonlequence^ a mafquerade was 
given in St. Mark's palace^ and bills (hick 
up, by which all the inhabitants ofRome, 
without diflinftion, were invited. No 
peribn was denied entranee3 except fuch 
of the populace whofe attire would not 
fufFer them to be admitted. The doors 
were opened at eight, and a whole worhd 
of mafks ruihed into the palace. This 
lafted till ten, when nobody was let in, 
and perfons of diftinftion and high rankj 
who thought to be in time, were refuled 
admiflion. But this order was highly 
neceffary, as theimmenfe number of per- 
fons prefent filled the halls, apartments, 
galleries, and avenues tofuch a degree, that 
one could fcarcely move> and it was im- 
I pofllbk 
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poffible fbrVhoIe hours to go from^ one 
room into another, ,nay, even to ftir fronv 
the fpot. The number of mafks exceeded 
twelve thoufand j the heat was ftifling, and • 
the abundant refrelhments could only be 
obtained at the peril ©f one's life ; be- 
caufefhe Roman populace had formed 
a line of circumvaliation all round the 
tables, and with unfliaken bravery kept 
their poft. Thus ended a feaft, which,, 
inftead of affording eafe and pleafure,. 
gave only rife ta the greateft incommo- 
ditiesr : 

The Romans contend with the Nea- 
politans for the glory of being the befl^ 
muficians in Italy, and many amateurs fide 
with the Romans, though inftitutions for 
learning mufic are wanting here, whereas 
they are no where niore abundant- aid beti- 
ter than in Naples. In fupport of the above 
conceit, they adduce the argument, that 
never an opera, the higheft produftion of 
'mufic>. had pleafed in Rome without be- 

* I 6 ing 
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ing equally vdl recdvcd it Naples i 
whilft on the contnuyj many Nca4x>lhan 
operas had beeti damned at Rorne^ which 
of courfc was an evident proof of rfie fu- 
perior and more refined tafte of the JRo- 
mans in that art. It is cert3in> that die 
organization of the latter is {Qofl fenfible 
to mufic. This may be feen in the operas 
when fine ariettas are fung» fome ifaed 
tears of rapture, others glow with pica* 
fure, and all are moved. Their enthu- 
fiafm leads them frequently to great ex- 
travagance. It is well known, that they 
will frequently remain a whole hour or 
more in the houfe after the performance 
is over> and the mufic has pleafed them^ 
in order to exprefs their applaufe by con- 
tinual ihouts and clapping qf hands; 
fometimes frcfh lights are put up, to pro- 
long thofe adbs of madnefe. Frequently 
the compofer of fuch an opera is carried 
upon his chair from the orcheftra upon the 
theatre by the people. The celebrated 
Jomelli was at that time the laft who had 

that 
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that honouc^; trac next year aaochef^pera 
of hb difpkaiod ia much, that the furibua 
a^cfienoe obGged him not only to quit 
the orcheftra, but even die faoufe ; an ac- 
cident whidi grieved him to iuch a de«- 
gree that he infhntijk^left Rome, aod haa 
never returned fince* 

The celebrated Mifliwczcch, a Bohe* 
mian, who died at Rome in 1782^ would 
have fliared the fame fate, if the refpeft 
for the arch -duke Ferdinand, who was 
then prefent, had not reftrained the ca- 
pricious multitude. This foreigner had 
rendered himfelf famous at Naples, by 
nine operas, written by himfelf, and had 
been reqnefted to compofc the mufic to a 
Roman opera, and this choice l^ras thought 
to pleafe the arch-duke, his pr^eftor; 
but he had bad fuccefs, and all Rome was 
of opinion, that they never heard a 
more paltry mufical performance in any 
of their operas* 

The 
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The great number of mufical perfop* 
mances in churches keep up this incli- 
nation to mufic, which is al£> perceived 
at night in the ftreets, where whole bodies 
of common people walk about tinging. 
There are two hundred caftratoes in 
Rome, all engaged in different churches^, 
fome of which keep eight or ten in con- 
tinual pay. This brings them from 
Naples, their mother countrjr ; for in. 
Rome the operation is prohibited under 
pain of ezcommunicatian. 

The playhoufes. in Rome are opea' 
from Twelfth-day to Alh Wednefday, 
but the real carnival, by which the Italians 
mean only the time of the mafquerade, 
kfts only a fe'nnight. On thofe days alone 
the Romans are allowed to go about 
maHced for four or five hours, to which 
the fignal is given by the ringing of a 
bell in the Capitol. As in thefe hours 
every thing is to be feared from the. ex- 
travagant populace, the moft efficient 

meafures- 
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meafiires are taken to prevent mifchidf; 
All the pope's troops^ both horfe and footj 
ftre ordered under arms and in con- 
tinual motion^ the fbirrs are detached 
to thofe parts of Rome which are the 
moft crowded, -and the trap-gallows 
are hung with ropes>. in order to make 
fwing immediately every difturbcr of pub- 
lic tranquillity.. « 

This is a common puniihment in Italy, 
inflidted upon fuch who are not fent to 
the gallics ; a method more barbarous 
thaa aay other puniihment pra&ifed here. 
The delinquent's arms, are tied to his 
back, a rope is faftened to them, and th^fi 
he is drawn up to a height of fifty or fixty 
feet I fo diat the whole weight of the body 
refts upon the armsj^ which are forced out 
of their mufcle^. At lad they let him drop 
down all on a iudden,. yet fo that his feet 
do not touch the groundv By this fhame- 
ful puniihment young, healthy and ftrong 
people are4>ften made cripples, ia a coun<^ 

try 
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try where hands are fo necefiaryv, where 
vrotk is £> much fhunncd, and where beg-^ 
ging is no ^f^ce. I fiiaU dwell ne^ 
&rther upon this fubjed, and return fixnn 
this image of horror to the carnival. 

This favorire diverfion of the Italians, 

which from its fliort duration is the more 

lively and attraftive, brings a vaft num* 

ber of ftrangers from all parts of Italy^ 

even from Venice, to this capital. The 

ftreet called H Corfij reprefents indeed a 

beautifiil fpeftacle. All Rome aflembles 

in this principal ftreet, which has an 

Italian mile in length ; carpets hang from 

all windows, balconies and palaces are 

full of ladies, who make ufc of all their 

ek^nce to make conqucfts in the feftival 

hour ; befides a great number of amphi* 

theatres ci^fted, the whole ftreet is cover- 

ed both right and left with chairs, which 

tfre let to the Ipeftators. The middle is 

fix the carriages and thofe who walk on 

foot. All die carriages arc filled with 

maiks^ 



marfks, to the rery iervaots and coacHman. 

Thef ride tip on one £de and down the 

other in the greaceft regularity and order. 

No carriage is allowed to go £q&, or to 

flop long, or to leave the proceflion any 

where> except at the appointed place. 

Such meaiiires $^t hi^f aece0arf>. 1^ 

fl»e fiifcqr of the imogtberkft -crowk on 

Aot, yAko tntkac t moil iudkrooi «pi- 

peatrasce. The poowft gsis litve jl maflc 

ami a peculiar dii%CHret)ftlieirt»rn9 whicft 

frequently muft Utrrc diat pi^rpofe idl 

their life-time. Towards night there 

is aiaee of fifteen) twesity^ or moveiiorfes^ 

jaod then the puiallc nnaiqcierade is jat »i 

end. He who b caught afterwards with 

A maik on his &c^ is thrown into piiiaa* 

Jt is only permitted to wear the cloaths, 

but not the maflc. After the operas the 

ft3Buts begin, which arc Tcry ^Icndid. The 

/ame order is purfued for a whole week* 

The Romans call chts time Otto giorni di 

^arSfo^ or the eight days of the Para* 

dife. ' . 

This 
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This gay life is fucccedcd by the difmal 
Lent, which is more melancholy in Rome 
than any where elfe. The days of joy 
fleet away with the greateft rapidity, but 
thofe of repentance creep along with the 
more flownefs. Pope Lamberdni was 
advifed to divide the fofts into four dif- 
ferent epochs, that their prefent length 
and tedioufiieis might not be felt fo fe* 
verely. He rgeded this advice, faying^ 
<^ Then it would be carnival all the year 
^' round, and no Lent at alL'' 

f 

The cardinals never go to the th^treSj 
and their example is followed by moft 
of the bifhops and great prelates. If it 
happens, it is with the greateft fecrecy. 
However, the governor of Rome, though 
a prieft him(elf^ is bound by office to be 
prelent at the opening of the two princi- 
pal theatres. He has the honor of be- 
ing fhewn into the beft box, and all the 
audience is obliged to wait for his arrivaL 
He, however, pays dear for thofe marks 

of 
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.cf refpeft, as the etiquette obliges him to 
treat the three lower rows of boxes with, 
refrelhments and fweetmeats, which are 
carried about between the afts by hh fer- 
vants, upon the moft valuable filver vafes, 
and diftributed without being aflced for. 
The theatres where this etiquette is ob- 
ferved, is that of Aliberti and Argen- 
tini, each has fix' rows of boxes above 
each other, and each row contains thirty 
different boxes. The ladies appear on 
thofe days of refrefhment in their greateft 
elegance, and quite decked wiih jewels. 

Since 1778, a peculiar diverfion has 
been added to the end of the Carnival* 
With the jpcukr idea of performing the 
funeral rites of the Carnival, the ftrcet JR 
Corfo is illuminated in a very extraordi- 
nary manner during the laft night. Every 
body, from the loweft plebeian to the 
princefs, carries a burning candle : many 
carry fcores, nay hundreds, fattened on 
poles and pyramids> and the ladies ia 

their 
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their brilliam equipages are alfo provided' 
wi;hwax-l^ts. Should this uncommon di— 
ver(k>n find more imitators and improvers^ 
.the lanthorn or lamp feaft of the Chinefe 
^vould ibon ceafe to be looked upon as 
lb ftrar^e a cuftom. Thefe fire-^feaO^ 
have been in vogue among the Egyptians^ 
Greeks^ and Peruvians, but with this di& 
ierencej that with them it was a rdigioti* 
Xisflom i whereas to the .Romans it is a 
mere i|>or^ Shoukt it ever 4>read &r- 
ther and bcoeme more cooimon^ fbokst 
penetrating geniufes will not &il aflertiag[ 
one day, that it is a cuftom^ tranfmitted. 
to us from the Chinefe, in imitation of 
the learned de Guignes, who maintains 
that the latter received it from the Egyg.^ 
tians* 
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Naples. — ^ttmtim^^^Cbara&er 4f/ the 
Neapolitans. — LiqutfuSioH^ ih BlgaAof 
St. Januarius and other Saints. — Mlk of 
the Virgin Mary.-^InconJlancy of tbr^ 
JVomen. — C£^ratoes.''^Lazarom. — ' Ban* 
difti. — CharaSlir of tbefe kind of popte^^ 
^^Point ofbonomr of a Banditti.^^^Faps^ 
^^ 'Guards agdmft Murderers. — Raritf 
ej Thefts. — Chicane. — Pe^krafty. — 

' Menial emplff^ment.^^The Boifm of Aqua 
MofoM. — Cuftams.^^Arcbiti&ure. — Apg,^ 
tbecariu^ Shops. — Beneficence. — Royat 
Prersgati^eSif-'-'^rmvaL -^ Theatres."^ 
jSi§igular Mafquerade at Naples^ repre- 
fitUing the Court of ConfianSinopIe. — No^ 
%iUty. — Lihraries^'^Mdnufcripts of the- 
il4rcuJanum.''--'Thdir Jbameful NegU8. — 
Treafures. of Art and Aniiqmy.^^Hercu*- 
ianunk^^Pompeia and its Ru$ns.-^Por' 

tid. 
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ticu—Vaft CoUeSum rf Antiquities.^'^ 
Remarkable ObjeSls of the etruirons of 
Naples.-^Tbe Cavern of Paujilippo.^-- 
VtrgiPs Tomk — Fefuvius.^^Land Troops 
and Marine. — Admiral Byng^s Watch ^ or 
' the celebrated AElion of Popilius the Ro- 
man, revived.'^The Conclufion. 

THERE is, perhaps, no finer diftrift 
on earth than that of Naples, a trafb 
of land, which two thoufand years ago 
was fb fimous for its heavenly beauties, as 
to mskt flumber the ambition of Hanni^- 
bal, to enervate his brave warriors, and 
to induce Virgil to believe that there was 
no better Ipot where he might place the 
Elyfian fields. Thus profufe had nature 
been, even in thofe times, in lavifhing 
her treafures upon this country; indeed the 
moft exuberant fency would be at a lols 
to create itfelf a iufHcient image of the 
beautiful, grand, and rare objefts which 
prefent themfelves here to the enraptured 
eye. The fineft gulph imaginable forms 

a femi- 
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a femi*cirde ; the coafb are embelliihed 
with Tineyards, and the woods with num- 
berlefs villas ; in the center arifes the great 
city of Naples in form of an amphitheatre^ 
with an excellent harbour^ the profped: of 
the fea^ the ifle of Caprea^ now Caprij 
and mount Vefuvius. All this unitedj 
forms an affemblage which baffles the 
power of defcription. When people firft 
arrive in this enchanting region, they for- 
get both the arts and mankind, and their 
whole attention is engrofled by inanimate 
nature* 

The character of the Neapolitans dif- 
tinguifhes itfelf by a thoufand peculiari- 
ties from that of the Romans their neigh* 
hours, wherefore they hate each other with 
all their hearts ; the latter carry this hatred 
fo far, that even the moft difcrect and fweet 
tempered perfons among them will, upon 
no account, do juftice to the Neapo- 
litans. 

I This 
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This nadbn is doubdefs the moft unen- 
lightened of Italy-; hence the nrroff de- 
vont, or to exprds myfclf with proprietjr, 
the moft fuperftitious. There is no Hirer 
criterion of the acquirements and progref- 
five ftate of a nation, than the proportion 
of this fo called devotion. He that fur- 
vcys, in this point of view, all the court- 
tries and provinces of Europe, will find' 
the propofition confirmed. 

Should a Chinefc, unacquainted with 
Europe, pafs from Rome to Naples^ he 
would fcarce believe that both cities pro- 
feis one and the fame religion, and find it 
lefi probable ftill, that the throne of religi- 
ous mummery is that, where the people' 
dilplay the Icaft zeal in ads of piety. In- 
deed^ upon, comparing the Romans to" 
the Neapolitans, the former are fi^ce- 
thinkers. The proceffions are alfo more 
numerous and fplendid in Naples than in 
Rcmie i the churches more magnificently 
decorated) and more rich in filver ; their 

cloi- 
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cloifters more replete with friars and nuns, 
and luperfticion has attained here the verge 
of excefs. This is alfo the only city in 
Europe which, at the dofe of the eigh- 
teenth century^^ exhibits dill annually A 
grand fpiritual buffoonery with the blood 
of St. Januarius, which is not only an ob* 
jefl: of derifion to all catholics of fenfe, but 
the common laughing- flock to the catho* 
lie populace of other ftates. 

This farce is repeated feveral times in 
the year, and when the blood begins to 
liquefyj it is a token of the good diipofi* 
tion of the faint towards the city of 
Naples, of which he is proteftor. The 
liquefadion depends much on the priefts; 
yet it is probable, thatatprefent they have 
loft a great deal of the art and manoeuvres 
required to perform the operation with 
eafe i and that they are no longer mafters 
of the part they ^re to aft, appears plainly 
in that, becaufe the prieft who holds the 
phial, muft fometimcs work hard for whole 

Vol. II. K hours. 



bours> While ihe (we^t ^ samktj xmtH 
liis body, before Jie is, able M Jiqwfy tfi^ 
i)lood. Aft Toon us k is done* jti ibe 
ftreets refound witk the words^ ^ Th* 
^*^ miracle is perfonaded J" It is knmefiy^ 
ateljr announced -by the ringing of Mhf 
^nd the roar o( cannons* and an expreS h 
difpatched to bring thefe ha|4)y tidingsi do 
ihe king, fo he be not in Naples. 

To all appearance^ the motion. and heat 
^f the l^ands miaft Hquefy the compaft 
j:nauer. contained in the phial: it is thea 
ihewn ito the people kneejinig about the 
^tar, aad it tnay plainly be perceived, 
that this liquid fubflance has not the kaft 
property of bloody whidi would ftick to 
4the glafs. Every ftranger, within pioxi* 
mity, may be ^n ocular witnefs to this 
fingular ^ fqene 5 .but be muft be weli 
pleafed with the ceremony 5 he myft give 
give himfelf hardy knocks pn his bead 
and breafti he muft be mafter of his 
phyfiognomy, and npt betray the k^ft 

fymp- 



iyiafiptom of infidelity^ left he fhould be^ 

cxime die viftiro of popular fury, J faw 

|3roccftants in Kovw v^ho laughed in the 

jaooft iodecent manAcr during the fervice 

in the churchies ; yict they were either not 

4|(]cen notice ot o*^ prudently reprim^indcd 

i(K their indecent behaviour i but here 

4^ k^ft flip ^f that kind^ even die ne- 

^gledlpf any cermiony, would be attended 

mrith the moft dangerous confequences. 

^^ody the creator of allj, feems to a£i: a 

ivcry fubordinate part conipared to thi3 

fyipt : the higheft and moft facred oa(li 

of the Neapolitan is, — by pje hl'jod of St. 

Jamarius 1 

m 

.. As this Uood mts of fo great a feryice 
to thexlergy of that kingdom, it was na- 
xurally to be expedbed, that the blood of 
other faints would alio get into motion : 
and indeed St. Stephen, St. John, Sc 
Pantalon, and other faints, would not 
keep long behind, but are inceflantly per- 
forming their bloody -miracles in the difFe-^ 

K a rent 
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rent churches of Naples. But what fiir*v 
pafles all> even the miracle of St. Janua« 
Tius, is the milk of the Virgin Marj 
prcftrvcd in the church of the Minorite 
friars. Miracles have, in general, great 
inlets into this kingdom; for, befides the 
above-mentioned blood, the milk of the 
Virgin, and other holy ingredients of thA 
liquid fort, which are fo rich a food for 
the belief in miracles, we find alio, folid 
and flout miraculous bodies, fuch as 
croiles and images, both of (lone and 
ivood, which have formerly ipoke in the 
language of man. 

There is no city in Europe where 
thinking is lefs the fafhion than here« Be- 
fides lupcrftition, the brains of the Nea- 
politans are only duffed with founds. 
Mufic is fubflituted by them to all other 
arts and fciences. Their ungovernable 
inclination to fenfuality has introduced 
caflration ; they even make ufe of cru- 
elty to procure more plcafbre to fociety. . 

The 
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The Neapolitans arc good-tempered 
by lutturc ; and if they do harm,' it hap- 
pens through their exceffive ignorance. 
Their voluptuous fky renders the women 
very willing ; and this readinefs of theirs, 
adding the Sirocco- wind, mafces the men 
fo geminate, that they are unable to 
dilplay their talents. The women are 
quite vnRt for converfation. 

m 

\ 

The Romans and Neapolitans contend 
for the fuperiority of their cities. At 
Rome people are fad, but at Naples ievery 
thing breathes gaiety. Rome furpafles 
every city with regard to rhe arts, but is 
not well fituated ; whereas Naples, with 
the moft magnificent fituation, cultivates, 
excepting mufic, but a few arts or nonfe 
at alL 

The women not only iq Naples, but 
throughout Italy in general, are very in- 
conftant in love, and juftify themfelves 
by the equally great ficklenefs and bad 

K 3 faith 
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faith of their lovers : they qaoti on £hat 
head the following lines of MetsAafio : 

E la fede d^gli amntp 
Come TAraba fenicef 
Che vi fia chiafcun lo dice 
Doveja neJfuH hfa. 

•• Like th" ArabiciC plioiutatif si loverV h)^ 
«• All fay It is*— but where ?•— the curiousiaitht?* 

Hence the motto ^i the Neapoli&E|n \9^ 
(3ies is : JMolii avirffey im g4fierm^ # can^ 
giarfpejfb. , Have ipjany lovers^ enjoy on«^ 
and change often, 

, *■- 

r 

Naples riendcirs itfelf renaafkabk by 
different claflcs of men, quite peculiar t(^ 
this city. It is the country of the eaC- 
trato, the only abode of the lazaroni, and 
the chief refidence of thte banditti* Here 
aloae thefe horrible mutilations are per- 
formed, which have been thought ki ne- 

ceffary tO' our operas. They are gene- 
rally 
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fafly people of the meaineft cfef€?riptioit> 
. ^o give their children for fuch opera- 
tions, in hope, that they may be able one 
day to fupport their patents. But thft 
hope IS frequently difappointed in many 
(fifFerent relpeftsj fometimes the voice* 
does not difplay itfelf, or the child has no 
natural parts for mufic Such a boy i) 
very foon put out as apprentice, and air 
i^eerficnt made with the rrlafler- to whofe 
dare htvs commm^t thtfs as foon as hti 
f^upil can appdar irt public5 he is- to re- 
^^t hii pay feJr a eerfairt dumber of 
yean^w This is the reward fer His iiifinn^ 
^ns^ Whi^h are lieve^ grafted in but with 
ihe whip. Ir may be faid! tbic the poor 
€(bild is inoculated, by dim of laihes for 
die acquifitioix of rhis fine art, the delight 
^ ei the courts of EUropr, 

The number of thefe viftims is fogreatj 
that they furpais the want of fingers of all 
kings and princes ; for which reafon, they 
have been allowed to take orders; but 
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they can only be fecular priefts^ and ar< 
permitted to fay mafs. But as the ecclcr 
fSaftic laws of the church of Rome re- 
quire^ for this purpofe, a perfon that has 
not been mutilated, the fophifts of that 
perfuafionhave thought itfufficient forfuch 
a prieft to have his amputated genitals in 
his pocket, when he approaches the altar» 

4 

A very particular accident happened a 
few years ago to a finger of the name of 
Balani. This man was born without anj . 
vifible figns of thofe parts which are taken 
out in caflration, he was, therefore^ 
looked upon as a true-bom caftrato ; an 
opinion, which was even confirmed by 
his voice. He learned mufic, and fung 
for feveral years upon the theatre with 
great applaufe. One day he exerted him- 
felf fo uncommonly in finging an arietta, 
that all of a fudden thofe parts, which, 
had been fo long concealed by nature>^ 
dropped into their proper place. The 
finger from thia very injUant loft his voice> 

which. 
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which became even perceptible in the 
feme performance, and with it he loft 
every prolpedt of a future fubfiftence. 

The Lazaroni being a fet of people/ to 
be found in no place in the world, may, 
©f courle, be conlidered as true moral 
phaenomena. Their number is fuppofed 
to be forty thou(and, all men, without 
condition, employment, property, abode, 
or fubfiftence ; remarkable for their ex- 
treme indigence, yet living in perfeft 
harmony among themfelves. Thus they 
compofe a formidaWe body, and become 
many times the terror of the government. 
The amazing fertility of the country, the 
heat of the climate, and indolence, have 
produced thefe Angular creatures. A La- 
zaroni will often live a whole week upon 
fruits, which the earth produces here with 
fucb excellence and abundance ; his body 
is very badly covered, nay, almoft naked, 
and feldom lives in a houfe, but ufually 
in the open ftreet : here he flceps, and is 

K 5 content 



content if he caa but fheker bifXifelf it* 
Ibme manner from che mclemcncy of the 
weather. With fuch wants, the foiaUeft 
gain muft make the Lazaroni fubfift. They 
are empbyed fi^'differerit ptirpoies, viz. as 
labourers,, mefiengers^ porters, &c. and 
will put up with the fmalieft gratuity. \% 
is remarkable, that they are not in the 
Icaft faucy, though they might be expeftcd 
to be fo, on account of their great num- 
bers i on the contrary^ they are humble,, 
and bear with patience all the contempt 
and aflfronts of the reft of fche multitude.. 
This is alfo highly ncGcflary, for were tlie 
whole body of the I.azaroni to proteft and 
revenge every individual member of theirs,. 
Naples would become a den of mur- 
derers. Senfible, therefore^ that no other 
city would fufFer them to live as they do 
here, they avoid every thing that may 
tend to injure their community. It has 
alfo never been heardy that a Lazaroni 
fuSered himfelf to be employed as a 
handitd. 

a. Tbt 
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m The banditti are alfo very numerous, 
and enjoy the protcdion of the people of 
quality, have a great number of afylums 
or places of refuge, and are punctually 
f paid for every murder they commit. But 
J, ^' this* reward is but a trifle, and often the 
J price fixed upon a man's life, is only a 
couple of zechins. I myfelf have fecn 
^ fiich an aft of horror. One night when 
^^j, the opera being ended, .the avenues to 

r^ the theatre were full of people; two per- 

fons, one of them an officer, were the 
deftined viftims : they were fuflfered very 
quietly to get into their carriage, and be- 
fore the coachman could' .drive off, on 
account of the great crowds of peoples- 
two banditti approached at once the doors 
j^f of the carriage, aimed and thruft their 

^1 daggers into the bread of two found un-. 

-j fufpefting perfons,. and made them in a 

moment two dead corpfes. The day fol- 
lowing a report was circulated all over 
the cixy, that the profligate and ruthlefi 
fon of a great minifter was the author, of 

K 6^ this 
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this more than favage aflaflTmation^ yet 
the deed had no farther confequences. 

It would be a miftake to confider thefc 
banditti as monfters. Although they 
aire fo in our idea, yet they themfelveis> 
jnftiiied by education, laws> and religious 
notions, do not regard dieir honeft pro- 
feffion in fo black a light. That they fin 
in committing murder, they are perfeftly 
fenfible of, but it is only a fin, of which 
the next cOnfeflion-fcat will clear them^ 
Thus they have nothing to mind but their 
penitential afts> which their father con- 
feflbr orders them to perform; and to 
calculate the proportion between thefe> 
which moftly confift in prayers^ and the 
blood -money they have earned. As the 
greateft part of thefe crimes remains un- 
puniftied, and iuch as are punilhed, con* 
fift'only in fentencing the murderer to 
row the gallies foi* two or three years, I 
do not know what fhould imprefs the ig- 
norant banditti with a prdper fenfe of his 

infamous^ 
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infamous^ acteftable profcffion. It being- 
a more lucrative than honeft ennploy, and 
the reward being gained by idlenefi, a 
circumftance fo much atteitded to in this 
cKmate, they follow quietly their bufine% 
and continue murdering with the greatcft 
xincoiicern. But they never forget to put 
their rofary in the fame place which hides 
the dagger, in order to atone immediate- 
ly, by muttering fome Aoe-Marias for 
the moft heinous crimes they have com- 
mitted. Having done this, the banditti 
think themfelves clear of all fins, and only 
wait for frelh opportunities of imbruing 
their guilty hands with innocent blood. 

The great number of thefe accidents 
made the people of Naples fo indifferent 
about them, that ftrangers are fhocked at 
it. They fpeak here of a man* that has 
been murdered, nearly in the fame tone 
as we do if a perfon accidentally falls 
down in. our ftreets. If the murderer is 
no banditti, but another perfon, who 

com- 
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commits the deed for the iakc of Yw- 
own private intercft, he may furcly rely 
cm. the pity of the furroaiwling, people^ 
who will do overy thing to facilitate his- 
cfcape. From all fides re-echoes the 
word, poveretto! (poor fellow!) not t<y 
pity the peribn aiTaiTinated, but his alTai^ 
fin. What an immenfe contrafl: with 
England, where the life of the meaneft 
plebeian is an <^je(fb of general attention^ 
where neither rank nor riches can fave 
the murderer, and where even people of 
quality will hinder him from making his^ 
cfcape! 

The banditti confefs very often, go 
diMgently to hear mafsi obferve mod 
fcrupuloufly their fafts, and invoke daily^ 
St. Januaritis. Thus they fuppofe to 
folfil every doty of jeligion, anS to go with 
piety unto falvation. A few years agp> a 
babdicti, who had committed many mur^ 
ders, was brought to juftice ; he confefied 
kis crimes without bcifig afked> and added 

feveral 



feveral other a£ks of horror^ vbich had 
been concealed to that very moment*. 
But upon being alked among other things^ 
whether he had obfeirved his fafts^ he 
found himielf affronted: he thought this 
qiueftion fuch an outrage* that he afked' 
his judges, with bitternefs> whether they 
did not look upoa him as a chriftian I 

Many of thefe banditti are commandecf 
by a chief, who has more boldnefe, more 
Gunningj more money> and what is beff, 
more proteAion,. or properly fpeaking, 
more cuftomers than his fubaiterns* He 
that applies to fuch a one is fure of find* 
ing him always in readinefs to comply 
with, and execute the propofal made to 
him. I know a ftory of one of thoft 
chiefs, who died in the very exercife of 
)iisf profeflion,. which deferves to be men*- 
tioned. . He was hired by a nobleman 
unknown to- him, to difpatch a man, 
whom he ihould find on ascertain place, 
at a certain hour, and in a well de£:ribed 

drcl3r 
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drels. The banditti takes the bounty, 
and pledges his word to perform the b'u- 
finefs. A few hours after, he receives 
the fame command from this vi&im mark- 
ed out for deftruftion, to kill his enemy, 
who was no other than the abovemen- 
tioned unknown nobleman. He de- 
fcribed, without telling his name, the 
place,, hour, and drefs of his adverfary^ 
and gave the chief his recompence. The 
unfufpefting banditti pledges his honor^ 
that nothing fhould fave the other' from 
death. The night comes fo pregnant 
with the fate of the revengeful parties. 
The murderers meet at the appointed 
place the latter cuftomer, and dilpatch 
him with the utmoft celerity. The next 
hour was marked out for the former. 
They take their appointed pofts, while 
the chief was waiting for his prey. He 
appears, and on his approach, they know 
one another. The banditti is terrified td 
find in his cuftomer the appointed vrftim. 
He informs him as concifely as poffiblQ 

of 
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j^ the performance of the bufinefs com-^ 
manded^ but informs him too> at the fame 
dme> that his murdered enemy had given 
him the fame orders. He expreflcd his 
forrow at the accident^ and declared moft 
iblemnly his ignorance> which had occa- 
fioned the miftake. The cuitomer did 
not comprehend the meanmg of all thefe 
apologies, till he heard the conclufion of diis 
ftrange fpeech : ** Now, Sir, as your «ie- 
my who has hired me is dead, and cannot 
chide me if I were to let you live, I have 
however received his money to difpatch 
you, and pledged my hon(»* to acquit 
myfelf fiuthfiilly of the truft he has re-* 
pofed in me. This is what I muft fulfil.^ 
Upon this formal ailurance, the banditti 
put an end to the fcene, by plunging his 

dagger into the heart of the unfortunate 
man. 

As love adventures are frequently fol- 
lowed by finiilar confequences, and thofe 
quite infeparable from fo warm a climate, a 

good 



gpodr ctiftam Im Bceit intfodil^^ Htn^, 
which ^708 bfOQg^ ffom Fald^mov Thcr 
adventurers wh<^ thought tHemftJves im- 
Mcf hire d^ fet of peopfe (?allrd F^^^i to 
aksend uhem wlierever t^y go* Tfce3i' 
are well armed; of known courage^ Met 
ftrength, and above aU^- ^uaii:^^ with 
tl^ bauMlitci^ witk whom they f^^ti«n<rl^ 
affi}(tia€e ^ hence tfaoier who ccwinffk the^Q'* 
iBves t& Ac^ proce&rdif sire perfeidlyt^ 
liile«> Xhey are^ wdl i^a^ and f&sem 
on^y ind ibmetime» twc^ ixxMm ^ ^^ 
For chh veafon they do not q%»e a mof^ieiii 
^perfbn diey iit to protc^i bur foflb^ 
khn asT dbfe as hift fhadow. At night 
they fietp before his di>«r>, wrapt ^p ii^^ 
their ctoaks, vsp&n the &M grrmnd. A 
friend of mine had art amorous intrigEi* 
wkh a. lady, who was ^ anxious for his 
fafety, that (lie hired him fuch a Faps;. 
who followed hiin wherever he went* 
During the firft day he was in continual 
fear and trepidation^ as he looked upon 



ter w» fbiaify cKpbincd tc^ htfn* 

Thefts arQ as^tuui^l here as murdei?f 
are common ; and the reaions fer thoicy 
which I hftve afligned ii> Sc&AV. are tim 
fame all oyer Italy. In fiich a dty » 
KapleSy. which is not lighted, full of wind* 
Uiffff and oblcvire co^nersy aafid ga^erilied bf 
a very bad palice> ^kves n^ht Mve full 
play. But notwkhftaada^ the gfe^ ink 
digence of the inhabitants^^ this* cnnate ia 
very rarely committed. Whole baflccfa 
full of filver plate, which have been ufed 
at the theatres for feippers^or refrellimcnts, 
are carried a&er twelves at ni^, thcougl^ 
dark and obfcure (beets* without beingi, 
touched. 

I . . . . • 

Though the Neapolitans abhor to en- 
croach upon the property of their fellow 

* The city of Naples hits been fighted with, 
'lamps, only fince 1786, juft after the author hact 
k£t Naples.- Tcanflator*. 

citizens 
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citizens by violent or treacheroas mcans^ 
they however are much inclined to IHze 
upon it under the pretence of right or 
law. This Ipirit of chicane is ib ftrong 
among them, that there is no city in the 
world where law-fuits are more frequent 
than^ here. Naples is^ therefore^ replete 
with lawyers, and the tt-ibunak arc num- 
berlefi.. This litigious charafter has been 
tranfmitted to them by the Normans in 
the eleventh century, who introduced it 
with their kws, by which the country is 
ftill governed. 

The crime of Pedejafly is more in 
vogue at Naples^ dian in any other city 
of Italy. Climate and idlenefs promoted 
this deteflable paffion in a country where 
the ladies cannot boaft much of their 
charms*. I obferved, that in all the cities 
of Europe I have fcen, none lacks more 
for handfome ladies than this. The ux^ 
habitants make themfelves very bad 
amends for this want, by giving aloofe to 

the 
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the liinnatural lulls of die flelh. Lord 
Tikey, a great pederaft, who died a few 
years agOj made Naples his relidence 
during five and twenty years, on purpofe 
to glut the better his bertial appetite. In 
order to avoid Ibme x:rinunal proceedings 
which threatened him in England, on ac- 
count of the fame darling pailion, which 
no nation abhors more than the Englifh, he * 
bade an everlafting farewell to his country, 
and lived here in princely fplendor upon 
an income of eighteen thoufand pounds* 
He fpcnt ufually the fummer in Florence, 
and in winter returned to Naples, where 
he gave the moil brilliant feafts, and in- 
dulged his paflion till he died. The ab- 
furd cuftom of having all the menial work 
performed by men, encourages pederafty 
to no fmall degree among the Italians* 
This cuftom Iprings from the ancient and 
barbarian prejudice, according to which 
chaftity is the higheft of all virtues, and 
incontinence the moft deteftable of aU 
vices. In order to avoid this, the women 

are 
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ore exempted 60m all moiial ^mplof , 
vrhicb is kft to the men, who make even 
the beds of dieir wives and die uamamed 
Iddies. The fame cuftom is si(o pr^erve^s 
in the great inns of Italy^ where no female 
creature is to be leen* This condenana 
xhe women to a downright, ina&ivity, with 
which they are alfo highly pleafed ; eveo 
the hufband of the mod comnion woman 
xnuft fpend his time in this mean fervility, 
though he has otherwiie enough to do to 
xTiaintain hioifelf and his £imily by daily 
labor* It is to him to buy provifions^ to 
drefs them^ and to keep the houfe and 
utenirls dean. People will think that 
only the mofl good-4»tured of huA>ands 
can Ihew fuch exceffive complaifance to 
his dear half i yet, whether good or bad 
it matters not, it is looked upon as a duty 
of his, for the performance of which fl>c 
will not in the leaft thank him. I never 
found any traveller who made this obfer- 
vation ; it is, however, literally true, and 
ail thofe, whofe attention has not been 

folely 



ibldy engroflfed Ifyf mftfter^pieces^ lihra- 
ri^« and theses, but dib4>y a jfocial ]iu 
AfiTCQurfey ]3tiuft candidly ibppoit it. 

Naples is the only place in the world 
inrhere the famous poilbn called Aqua T^*» 
fana is prepared. It is, however, lucky 
for mankind, that there «rc but few per- 
fons here who have the fecret to preparfe 
it. The moft rigorous laws have been 
^cnafted not only againft the felling, but 
a)0*the making of it, which in fome fmaU 
degree hemmed the evil, but could not 
eradicate 'it. Tfiere is nothing more 
dangerpus than this poifon, which baffles 
all precaution, and whofe effefts no anti- 
dote can counter aft. I had an opportu- 
nity of getting acquainted with one part 
of its ingredients, which are opium and 
xantharides. It is very pecuH^, that it 
is as clear as the pureft water, has no 
xafte, and of courfe cannot be much 
guarded againft. It attacks the moft 
noble part« of the body, caufes no con- 

vulfions^ 
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vulfions^ nor particular pains^ but only a 
lingering^ ianguifliing ftate> which baffles 
all art> and *is followed by inevitable 
death. The great (kill with which it muft 
be prepared, may be conceived from 
thefe very two ingredients, of which the 
Chinefe prepare an uncommon flrong 
corroborative, to ftrcngthen the fwth fenfc 
X)f nature* 

Provifions are extremely cheap in Na- 
ples, and for this reafon its population 
amounts to 350,000 fouls. Whole thou- 
fands of them come from the provinces, as 
the means of getting a livelihood are fo 
various in this capital, and bodily wants 
fo eafily fatisfied. People fleep here more 
than in any other city in Italy chiefly in 
xhe warm feafons the greateft part of the 
<iay is devoted to fleep, and <hey wake 
almoft all night. The pleafures of the 
day charm the Neapolitans fo little, that 
there is not a fingle public place within 
xhcir city, where people may walk linder 
I the 
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the lliadow of trees. It is no bad fafliion 
in this metropolis, during the warm wea- 
ther, to change one's cloaths, even in the 
houfe of the perfon to whom the vifit is 
paid ; anrf were this charge only to confift 
of a fliirt, the eafe which it muft give to 
the body is very obvious. 

Naples cannot boafl: of many famous 
works of architefturc, in fpite of its yaft 
and magnificent churches, convents, and 
palaces. The chief tafte of the NeapoH-. 
tans is what is deemed extravagant with 
refpedl to the arts ; and manifefts itfelf in 
their edifices, fountains, &c. which form st 
great contraft with thofe of Rome. The 
pavement of the ftreets is very good, and 
moftly confifts of the lava of Mount Vc^ 
fuvius, which has been htwn out in great 
and large pieces. The roofs of the houfts 
are quite flat, which would put this city 
in a very bad fituation in cafe of a 

Vol. IL L The 
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The monks keep here medical ware- 
houfes, or apothecary Ihops, in their con- 
vents, where they prepare and fell all re- 
medies.* The poor get them gratis ; and 
the Neapolitans are in general praife- 
worthy for their beneficence to them. 
"Whole troops of paupers, amounting 
to feveral thoufands, receive their daily 
fubfiftence from the convent of the Car- 
thufian Monks, which is reckoned to be 
immenfely rich, lies upon a mountain, 
and commands the moft enchanting view^ 
of the adjacent country and fea. 

No prince in Europe has it more in 
his power to reduce the monks than the 
king of Sicily, who has the fole preroga- 
tive of being perpetual legate of the fee 
of Rome^ He may, at his pleaflire, ex- 
communicate or abfolve all laymen or 
priefts of his kingdom. Neither rank 

* The Friar in Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet^ 
ketmio confirm the antiquity of this cuftom in 4 

Jtalj. franJktor% 3 
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w>r dignity, that of a cardinal not except- 
ed, can fcreen any perlbn from his jurif- 
didion. The Viceroy of Sicily has alio 
the peculiar title ofBeatiffimo Padre, (nioft 
blefled father) given hinn in all petitions^ 
Though the king has no fuch prerogative 
at Naples, it muft neverthelefs give the 
reader a high notion of his fpiritual power, 
which might facilitate many arbitrary 
meafures againft the clergy, if proper ufe 
was made of it. It. has been impoffible 
till now to introduce the tribunal of the 
holy inquifition, againft which the Nea- 
politans have feveral times declared them- 
fclvcs in a moft obfti^ate manner. Xhe 
want of this tribunal has not in. the leaft 
abated their devotion, which they ever 
fliew by an unremitted exercife of their 
religious rites, and by keeping their fafts 
more rigoroufly than other Italians i by 
them they wifh to atone for the excefles 
they have , committed during the car- 
nival. 

Li . Their 
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Their 4:ariuval 18 highly iplendid. The 
great jopera-houie of St. Carlp is the moflr 
magnificent in Italy, and as that of Parma 
is not fit for ufe> aHb the greaceft in En* 
rope. On certain nights it is quite deco- 
rated with glaflbSy and the boxes ilhimi* 
nated from top to bottom, which makes^ 
a prodigious fine appearance. I once 
faw it in that fplendor^ The firft im-- 
preffion it made upon me was great, but 
I fbon felt the top great >%lendor of the 
illuminations dazzle my eyes, and hinder 
me from feeing the art of the performance. 
This theatre is remarkable for its decora- 
tiojis, which do not confift of fide fcenes 
puflied forwards like in other countries, but 
of three vaft divifions, which occupy the 
bottom and the two fides. Upon thefe 
the greateft obje£ts are painted in a per* 
fpe£tivic 9 a difpofition which has no good 
effeA, and will confequently find few or 
no imitators. This royal theatre is, like 
jail others, in the hands of managers^ 
fvhofe concrad lafts only one twelve-* 

months 



fnonth^ and whofe g«in or bfs depends 
upon circumftanccs. Naples has no 
theatre for rcprefcrtting tragedies or come- 
dies, « but onlj for operas^ Ifarces, and 
puppet-ihows, wbkli arc uncomnnonljr 
crowded. The people cannot live with- 
out feeing flicir forHiinelh. This part 
is a<5ted by a CalabriaA peafant, who en- 
deavours to difplay his jgro£{ wit> with 
cracking in hrs cmn gibbeirift, t&e moft 
vpitiful and iU-rfaimed jokes. 

The Neapofitaw may boaft of having 

■ 

executed the girgjintic jM-ojcft of a (pefta- 
<rle unique, in the annals of the carnivaL 
it happened about fourteen years ago, 
«id has been repeated every year fince. 
Vienne, the fenous French painter, was 
defired to gjve the plan, and fent it 
from Rome his refidence, to Naples. 
Its objeft was a mafqueriade, reprefent- 
ing ' the Great Signior going in prfl^- 
ceffion from the Seraglio to the Moique. 
The whole court, befides the king^ and 

L 2 queen> 
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queen> take a part in this magnfficent 
ipeftaclc> which tranfports the fpcftator^s 
mind to the rcjSdence of the Ottomans. 
He fees the firitan attended by his ful tana's 
and female flavcs, all the great officers of 
ftate, and the great of the empire, eC- 
corted by feveral thoufands of Janifaries^ 
Every one of them is in a proper charac- 
teriftic Turkifli drefs. The Pachas, Aga^ 
and Vizir, &;c. ftrut about in the richeft 
dreffes, &c. glittering with jewels. A& 
every body exerts himfelf to ihine on 
fuch a day, and no expence is fpared, it 
may perhaps be faid, that the imitatioa 
furpaflcs the fplendor of the originaL 
The proceflion paffes through the princi- 
pal ftrects, and though the royal family 
are among the nunnber of the aftors, the 
king never rcprefents the fultan, but ap- 
pears in the dilguifc of a; Pacha. This 
parade, which ufually takes place towards 
the end of the carnival, is frequently re- 
peated feveral times. 

The 
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T^e Neapolitan nobility are very nu- 
merous, and partly very rich. Their 
vanity is not content with the fimple title ' 
of count or marquis, they will abfolucely 
be princes or dukes. Hence the greateft 
part of the noble Neapolitan families have 
that title. Their great number muft 
make them lefs efteemed, and it would 
indeed be wrong to compare them to the 
princes and dukes of other countries ; fo): 
in Ipite of the high found of thefe titles, 
they are no more than our common no- 
blemen. The fcale of efteem is here, 
like every where, wealth and expence. 
There are fome of the princes who live in ' 
a ftile of royal magnificence, while others 
fubfift very fcantily in hired lodging?* 
As running footmen are very common 
here, fuch a Principe always keeps one in a 
garret as well as he can afford, and in-him 
confifts all his grandeur. 

There are as many and even more 
equipages to be feen here than in Paris. 

L4 They 
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They Ihinc much more by luxury, fome 
having four, fome fix fine Neapolitan 
horfcs, fervants in the richeft livery, and 
a great number of running-footmen. The 
cheapncfs of provifions makes it eafy 
for the nobles to keep fuch a number of 
fei-vants in their fcrvice, the more fo, as 
they are content with the fmalleft wages, 
and the country people think it in general 
the fum of happinefs if they can find 
means to fubfift in Naples. They wear 
long fwords, a cuftom which feems to 
have arifen from the danger prevailing in 
this city, which was in former times ftill 
moi c unfafc than at prefent : the fervants 
were, therefore, formerly obliged, and are 
ilill now, to defend their mailers againft 
the banditti. 

As galleries and libraries belong to tl^c 
luxus of the great, they are neither want- 
ing here. The hall which contains the 
library of prince Tarfia, is very magnifi- 
cent, and gilt every where with uncom- 
mon 
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ittoft pfofufion* That this nobleman did 
not intend to honor tlie nnufcs in particu- 
lar bf this Iplendoif, may be feen in his 
jftaWes, which are alfo richly painted and 
decorated. The queen of Naples, has 
collcfted a libray of German books for 
ker own vfc, which the pencil of the cele- 
brated Fuegcr, of Vienna, has beautified 
with great tafte. 

It is remarkable, that there arc left 
modem produftions of art in Naples thait 
in other cities of Italy. The bcft of them 
were fcnt to Spain. 1 his capital was alia 
in want of antiquiries, but the difcovery 
of Herculanum, Pompcia, and Pscftum, 
has richly fupplicd that dcfeA. It is fin- 
cercly lamented by all the learned and ar- 
tifls, and will ever be lamented by our 
poflerity, that no better ufe has been made 
of fuch precious trcafures. Being not 
only the property of the Neapolitans, but 
of all the enlightened world, they have been 
ufed in a moft unaccountable manner. 

L5 If 
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If there were not fuch anumbei: of in- 
controvertible fafts, obvious to the eyes 
of the world, and furniftiing the moft con- 
vincing proofs of the barbarifni and fmall 
degree of enlightening in Italy, the con- 
duct adopted at fo extraordinary a difco- 
very, a conduft worthy of an Attilla, would 
alone be fufficient to charafterize the (late 
of knowledge and fcience among the Nea- 
politans, who make fo great a part of the 
Italian nation, and who granting them in- 
ferior in many refpefts to the reft of their 
countrymen, do indeed form no contraft 
with them. Hence is impudence and 
prefumption, if after fuch notorious fafts 
people ftand up as advocates for this 
country, ranging the Italians, who, ac- 
cording to their bodily exiftence, live in 
the 1 8th^ and according to their learning 
and acquirements ifi the i6th century, 
among the moft enlightened nations of 
Europe. 

Exceflive ignorance fo predominant 

•^t Naples, that mother^ of fuperftition 

* appeared 
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appeared in full light at the epoch of the • 
above-mentioned memorable difcovery. 
The poetic fable of fpirits who guard trea- 
fures, which can be .of no ufetothem, has 
here been realized. Guards were placed 
at every avenue, the fight of the curiofities 
was granted with the utmoft difficulty, 
and to make any fearches or inquiries 
upon the fpot moft rigoroufly prohibited. 
Even at prefent, no one is fufFered to 
copy the leaft infcription, or to draw the 
fmalleft objeft. Winkelmann, the great 
antiquarian, complained bitterly of fuch 
bafe proceedings. When he vifited chefe 
celebrated ruins, all his motions were 
watched, and this excellent man faw him- 
felf treated with fo much bafenefe and 
jealoufy, that his enthufiafm for antiqui- 
ties could not brook it. He therefore fet 
out without making his obfervations, fo 
•unhappily loft to us and poftetity. 

No meafures could have been more 
i«?orthy of barbarians than thofc taken at 
•" ' L 6 the 
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the removal of Vi/orks of arti uDenfiK &^« 

which were brought to Portici, a cicjr 

buih upon the fame lava which buried 

Herculaauoi; lo this un&fe place, fitu- 

ate at the foot of Vefuvius> are kept tbeib 

treafures, c^ which had been formed the 

higheft expe^tionsj but which ignorance, 

neglcd, avarice, and turpid envy, have 

now almoft rendered ufelefs. The n^oft 

precious and valuable part of things 

found were Hmnuicripts, ^ich are feen 

fcattered about like the meaneft lumber, 

and negleAed to the hig^elt deg^e. 

They arc, properly fpeaking, rolk which 

have the form of fmaU, round, black 

pieces of wood, which feemed at firft, as 

if they could not be unfolded, becaufe the 

heat of the lava had made them fo dry, 

that upon being touched they would go 

to tatters. At laft an ingenious Genoeie 

friar, of the name of Pia^io> undertook 

this difficult tafk, and unfolded the rolls 

with a machine of his own contrivance. 

The bufmeis went on very flowly, aa 

diere 
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iJMrt was btit a fii^c aian allowed to 
alBft him. This unfeafonable parfimony^ 
if it dderves any other name than that aS 
the mofk Ibroid avarice^ has been caufe, 
that of ei^t hundred rolls, there are but 
four unfolded, and even thofe happen not 
to be very important. The work was 
c^ried no farther, and the remaining 
MS S. are trod upon. Thus they arc 
for ever loft to the learaed world ! There 
has not yet a line been printed of the con* 
tents of the unfolded rolls, and this made 
the good, able, and induftrious monk 
lofe aU farther pleafure and courage to 
proceed in fo toilfome a talk. 

It is furprifing that the Engliih ambaf- 
fadoTy Sir William Hamilton, who is the 
gresti: ^ourite and infeparable companion 
of the king, has not made ufe of all his 
influence to raifc thefe difficulties, and 
bring to light all the treafores of literature 
and art which have been difcovered, and 
mu& be of vniverfal utility. By this he 

might 



tnight gain much more merit and famc^ 
than he acquired by his Hypothefes upon 
mount Vefuvius and other Volcanoes; 
which, in fpite of all eflays and obferva- 
tions, are, and will remain hypothefes. 

There is not a more pleafant journey to 
be imagined, than that from Naples to 
thefe buried cities. The road from the 
capital to Portici, which is a German 
league long, is befct with an uninterrupted 
row of large market towns and country 
feats. Pompcia lies two German leagues 
farther. The difference between thefe 
two ancient cities is, that Herculaiium lies 
under and is covered by the ground, but 
Pompeia ftands free and unincumbered, 
its greater diftance from mount Vefuvius 
caufed it only to be covered with afhes 
and fand j but it was the lot of Hercula- 
num to be buried in the burning lava. 
As the latter is difficult to be removed, on 
account of its hardnefs, and the town of 
Portici is juft built upon it, government 

con- 
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contented themfelvcs with fuch curiofities 
as have been. found, and the openings that 
have been dug were, for the mod party 
ordered to be filled up again. It is ne- 
ceflary to go with torches deep under 
ground, to fee what the firft defire of cu- 
riofity has expofed to view. What is ftill 
open, in memory of this remarkable dif- 
covery, confifts of a well-preferved thea- 
tre, fi-om which the ftatues and piflurcs 
have been . transferred to the royal mu- 
feum. Whoever fees that fine theatre, 
muft exprefs an eager wilh to fee it wholly 
laid open, and with its ornaments ^ but 
the Jamented fmall degree of love of fci- 
encc, and a fcanty oeconomy, have hin- 
dered the accomplifhment of fuch a rea- 
fonable wilh : but had it been poffible to 
find here the bones of fome great faint, 
no expences would have been fpared to 
draw them from the innermoft recefles of . 
the earth, and people might by this time 
kifs them at pleafure. It muft however . 
be underftood, that this honor wouU 

only 



only have been the lot of, the great, fof 
I he lower clafs muft thank heaven if they 
are allowed to lick the wrappers or frame 
of fuch holy things. 

The indifference with which this fingu^ 
kr difcovery is treated^ is to be obfcrved td 
this hour with regard to Pompeia, which 
would coft no great funis to be laid 
open. Where the alhes covered it moft, 
it was never above eighteen or twenty 
feet, and on other places much lefsi If 
a good number of hands had been em« 
ployed to remove them, the whole work 
might have been finifhed in a couple of 
years. But in 1779 there were not above 
thirty workmen, and thefc would not have 
been employed, if the Neapolitan cabinet 
did not find its honor at flake in difconti* 
»uing the works. There is now only one 
ftreet laid open, though the city was dif- 
covered thirty years ago. The ridicule 
©f this indifference^ and the contrail: it 
fornfis with the rigomus prohibition to 

fuffer 
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fuffer no perfon to copy or poflefs any 
thing, may be judged by the meaneft 
capacity. 

That part of Pompeia which has been 
laid open, reprcfents a moft interefting 
Ipeftacle. It excites fo peculiar an emo- 
tion in him, who, with a proper know- 
ledge of that great nation which fornaerly 
ixihabited this country, walks through 
the open ftreet of this ancient city, and 
furveys houfes, baths, theatres, temples, 
&c. of which it is impoffiblc to imagine, 
that their founders were ftill living kvcti* 
teen centuries ago. The whole aflem-* 
blage of ideas caufes, that' nothing but 
reflexion can reconcile fo remote an aera 
to the obje6ls in view ; many of which, 
for inftance houfes and utenfUs, feem to 
trace their age only to a few years. U 
wa$ difcovered, with great furprife, that 
Naple$> from the earlieft records was 
^ved with lava ; » proc^ that tbe break* 

ing 
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ing out of Vefuvius is far more ancient 
than generally believed* 

The entrance to Pompeia is from the 
ancient barracks of the Roman troops j 
upon the pavement the ruts of the 
wheels of waggons may ftill ht perceived. 
The houfes are but fmall, and the doors 
marked with a charafteriftic figure in 
bas-reliefi indicating the profeffion and 
condition of the proprietor. The beft 
paintings which were found in Pompeia, 
were upon the walls of a temple facred to 
the goddefs Ifis. Thefe painted walls have 
been detached and removed from the edi- 
fice. 

Whatever is dug out here and in 
Fasftum, is brought to the king-s palace 
at Portici, and expofed there in a great 
number of halls. This coUeftion of an- 
cient paintings, metal, and marble ftatues> 
bufts, urns, dried viftuals, and wines of ' 
the feventeenth century, befides vafcs, 
iitenfils, and all kinds of furniture, is im- 

menie 
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menfe indeed, and wauld be fofficientto 
fill all the great collections of antiquities 
in Europe, while that of Portici would 
ftill remain the completed. The very 
floor of the halls is paved with a^ntique 
Mofaic ftonc. It exhibits a true laby- 
rinth of art and antiquity, which, from 
the immenfe number of curious and re- 
markable objefts, admits only of a very 
Cranfitory view. If this coUcftion was put 
up in Naples, it would at leaft promote 
the-fludy of the arts among the artifts re- 
fident there i but in Portici it does not 
much more fervice than if it were fliill 
' buried in the ruins. To this may , be 
added, the perilous fituation of that town, 
which leaves daily apprehenfions, left this 
invaluable treafure fhould, all on a fudden, 
difappearfrom the furface of the earth. Re- 
gardlefs of all thefe confidcrations, a place 
has been marked out here for the reception 
of the moft admirable ftatue of Hercules, 
which is now ftdhding in the yard of the 
palace of Farnefe, from whence the king of 

Naples, 
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Naples, who has inherited the eftatCj wiU 
have it transferred upon the RrA vacancy 
of the papal fee, as he then will meet with 
no contradiftion in accomptilhing his dc- 
fign. So far goes the lingular caprice of 
heaping antiquities upon antiquities, and. 
leaving them to the chance of being bu- 
ried again by the kya at the firft breaking 
i>ut of the nK>untain» 

Weftwtrd lies the celebrated cavern of 
Paufilippo, upon the road from Naples fa 
Puzzoli. This bold plan of boring 
through the mountain was left, by order 
of Agrippa, to be executed by two free 
Haves, who had ftudied architefture. The 
cavern was near a thousand yards long> 
and from thirteen to fourteen feet wide ^ 
at its entrance is a place overgrowtt with 
bay trees, which is.faid to be Virgirs 
tombi the ai&rtion is, however, fubjefk 
to many doubts* Thris diftrift contains- 
aJi<) many other ren[Kirk!d>le objects, fuck 
as the dog-grott<^ the lake of Agoano^ 

and 



«nd the Solfaterra, which fo many travel-' 
krs have fo mintitely defcribed, that I 
fliall take no farther notice of them. 

The reader ought neither to expeA 
fiom me a defcription of Vefuvius, as all 
the accounts relative to that famous moun- 
tain are continual repetitions. I fav^ 
tliis ^prodigious work of nature from a 
diftan!Ce> and within proximity, I even 
approached its hellilh jaws, which, as well 
known, throw out ftones and afhes, and 
to fmoke inceffantiy. There are alfo col- 
Ie6tions of lava, fold at the foot of the 
tain, which confift of 650 diflferent forts 
in great and fmall tables. The height of 
the mountain has been calculated at 1677 
feet above the level of the fea. 

The king's favorite paffion is not the 
ftudy and encouragement of the arts and 
fciences ; and what has been faid above 
will make it appear fo. The military de- 
partment^ which is in a miferable ftate in 

this 
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tbis kingdom^ engrofles all his attention. 
The Swifs regiments are the only of his 
troops that defcrve the name of foldiers, 
all the reft are not worth mentioning. 
They only differ from the hords of Arabs 
and Tartars by their uniform, arms, and 
divifion into companies and regiments* 
Every knowing German, whofe judge- 
ment the trifling (how of a parade cannot 
mifguide, will judge them as fuch. . One 
half of the army is quartered in the metro- 
polis, befides it the marine of the ftate 
is alfo here, and makes now a great 
obje6t of the king's attention. People 
might be apt to entertain advantageous 
notions of the defenfive ftate of this city,' 
but the marine and army are both of a 
ftamp. . Infignificant from the fmall 
number of its veflels, and their bad ftruc- 
ture, the ignorance of its officers in all 
the different branches of navigation, their 
want of courage to bid defiance to the 
ftormy element, their want of ambition 
and experience, do not entitle it even to 

com- 
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tcommon notice. In order to obtain fofne 
knowledge and improvement from the 
great maritime powers, fix young men 
were fent as volunteers to the Englifli, 
and fix to the French fleet, during the 
laft American war. Thefe fix feleft youths, 
\yhom I have known myfelfj were fit ob- 
jefts to give a juft notion of the marine of 
Naples, which will reap no great benefit 
from the experience of the twelve; 
adepts. 

The defire of making a figure among 
xhc maritime powers of Europe (hould 
"be very natural to this ftate* Naples is 
the only metropolis fituated on the 
Mediterranean. This .fituation, and the 
feeble meafures taken for its defence, ex- 
pofes it to many dangers. It induced ad- 
miral Byng* to imitate, in 1 7 1 8, the great 
adtion of Popilius againft King Antiochus, 

* Father to the unfortunate Admiral Byng, 
who was fliot at Portfinouth in the year 1 756, for 
the lofs of Minorca. 

. 3 an 
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an adion fo much admired in ancient 
hiftory. Fopilius^ a$ Roman ambaflador^ 
made a circle in the fandwith his ftafF, and 
encompaffed the mighty king of Syria, 
^hile he fpoke to him at the head of his 
legions in the open field, commanding 
him to declare himfelf either Rome's 
friend or enemy, before he fhould leave 
the circle. This bold condud produced 
the defired efieft, and Antiochus chofe 
to be a friend. The fame proceeding was 
adopted by Byng, who then coijnmanded 
a fine and powerful fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. The important poft and capa-> 
city of an EngliQi admiral are fufEciently 
known. Byng defired the neutrality of 
the kingdom of Naples during that war. 
The ftate was then governed by a viceroy 
in the name of the emperor, who gave the 
admiral the fame anfwer which Antiochus 
had given two thoufand years ago. ^ The 
viceroy faid, he would take the matter into 
GOnfideration, and then fend him the ulti* 
matumof his privy- council, for which pur- 
3 pole. 
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pofe, a d^lay of ieveral days would be 
wanted. Byng's anfwer , was clear and 
laconic j he pulled out his watch, laid it 
upon a table in the -admirars fhip, and 
replied : he would give the viceroy but 
four hours to declare himfelf, and after 
they were expired, take his meafures. 
This unexpefted anfwer was followed 
by a motion of the Englifli men of 
war, which approached the city. The 
court and inhabitants were in the greateft 
conftcrnation, and ere three hours elapfed, 
the defired neutrality was granted. 



CONCLUSION. 

Thus far my obfervations upon Italy, a 
fobjeft fo copious, that I might have in- 
creafed it by fdveral volumes j but I was 
afraid to become the echo of other writers, 
againft which an author, who defcribcs 
Vol. IL M coun- 
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. countries, fliould always be upon his 
guard. Let him make his own remarks, 
according to time, leifure, and capacities, 
and then leave them to the public. Many 
readers will, perhaps, think me too rigo- 
rous a judge, and attribute it to the influ- 
ence of bad humour, or other difagreeable 
incidents. This, however, has not been 
my cafe : the long refidence I made in 
this beautiful country, which I re-vifited 
at different periods afterwards, contra- 
difts the effefts of bad humour, which 
are feldom of a long duration. Very far 
from complaining of adverfe fate, I fpent 
here many a pleafeht day, and got ac- 
quainted with Italians, worthy of the 
highdl refpeft. But all the rdpcdt I owe 
them, and their politenefs and friendly 
fervices, could never corrupt my candor 
fo much, as to fupprefs or conceal my 
mature opinion, when truth claims my 
homage. What man can forbear judging 
rigidly of this charming country, if he 
I rcBea 
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rcfieft what it has been, and what it 
might be ! A fpirit of indolence, inftead 
of the wonderful aftivity of the ancient 
Italians ; effeminacy, inftead of that va- 
lor which generated fo many immortal 
aftions; and content flavery, inftead of 
the enthufiaftic love of freedom, which, 
dqring a whole feries of centuries, has 
been the invariable charafteriftic of the 
inhabitants of a country, fo much fa- 
voured by nature and fortune. 

Wherever the traveller fets his foot, he 
treads upon claffical ground, which puts 
him continually in remembrance of his 
being in the country of Virgil, of Horace, 
of Cicero, and the Scipios ; in the country 
which gave birth to Caefar, perhaps the 
greateft of mortals : that after an epoch of 
barbarifm, lafting for upwards of a thou- 
fand years, the arts began to be refuf- 
citated, and that the annals of more 

M 2 modern 
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modern Italy are graced with the great 
names of a Raphael, a Buonarotti^ an 
A/iofto; and a Columbgs, 
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State of fciences (Italy) '- V 
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St. Charles Boromeus (Milan) 
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St. Paul's (Rome) 
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Superftitious fear (Italy) 

Surpriiing adventure of Pope GanganelU 
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Temple of Jupiter Capitoline (Rome) ii. 30 

Temple of Peace (Rome) - ii. 26 

Theatres (Florence) - i. "14a- 

Theatres (Naples) - ii. 171 

Theatres (Rome) - - ii. 229 
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Tombs (Rome) - Vol. ii. 

Tombs above and under ground (Rome) 
Tomb of St. Staniflas Kotzka (Rome) 
Trade (Leghorn) 
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Vanity (Italy) - - i. 7 
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Vapos, or guard againfl murderers 

(Naples) - - ii, 210 

Venetian Senate humbled by Count Orlow i. 60 
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Venetian ball unprecedented in the annals 
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